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Ir is related of Dr. Carey, so celebrated as one 


red amidst the rich varieties of Flora’s offspring 
which adorned his Indian garden. It had sprung 
from a seed which, concealed among some English 
flower seeds sent to the good Doctor from his 
friends at home, had been accidentally cast upon 
the soil. Its presence had more power to please 
that good man’s eye and to charm his heart than 
all its gigantic companions, though they were ar- 
rayed in all the gorgeous liveries peculiar to the 
eastern clime. This meek little daisy reminded 
him of home. It revived the memory of other 
years, when, in the holiday hours of his boyhood, 
he had bounded across the smooth-cropped lawns 
of England, and gazed with all a child’s delight 
upon their beautiful and boundless crops of but- 
tercups and daisies. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mr. Carey prized and guarded that unpretending 
daisy more than he did all the other treasures of 
his garden. 

It is with somewhat similar interest that a Chris- 
tian mind contemplates the character of JAQuELINE 
PascaL, and her companions at the nunnery of Port 
Royal. They lived when all around them, in 
Church and state, was showy but corrupt. The 
Roman hierarchy, almost utterly lost to every true 


contrived to throw such a gorgeous magnificence 
over the forms of Christian worship, that they 
eclipsed by their brilliancy the splendors of the 
court, and awed the feelings of the irreflective mul- 
titude. 
those forms were lifeless—mere splendid shrouds 
concealing the loathsomeness of death beneath. 
Yet at Port Royal, as in a few other choice spots 
in France, the true Christian life existed. Within 
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| of Romish errors, but true Christians neverthe- 


of the pioneers in the great modern missionary | 
movement, that he one day espied an English daisy | 
modestly unfolding its tiny leaves of white and | 


conception of the Christian faith, had, nevertheless, | 
| ness, caressed her. 





But, alas for the well-being of society! | 





its somber walls Christ had true disciples—marred, ! 


to be sure, in the beauty of their lives by the sears 


less—women united to Christ by true faith, pure 
in heart, charitable, ready to suffer or to die for 
their Lord. Beholding the simplicity and evident 
sincerity of their piety, the Christian student is 
reminded of the primitive purity of that fallen 
Church to which they belonged, and with whose 
characteristic depravity they present so fine a con- 
trast; and he gazes upon their character with a 
satisfaction such as that which filled the breast of 
Dr. Carey when he bent in admiration over his 
English daisy. To a brief sketch of the life and 
character of one of these nuns—Jaqueline Pascal— 
we now solicit the attention of the reader. 

Two hundred and fifteen years ago a gay assem- 
bly, composed of the elite of the nobility of France, 
crowded the drawing-rooms of that celebrated man, 
Cardinal Richelieu. They had assembled to wit- 
ness a play, performed by children, which had 
been got up to gratify a weak whim of the Car- 
dinal. The play being ended, the haughty Riche- 
lieu arose to depart. Perceiving his movement, a 
little girl, some fourteen summers old, who had 
taken a prominent part in the performance, de- 
scended from the stage, and approached the dig- 
nified master of the house. Her face, though pitted 
with the small-pox, showed, nevertheless, that it 
had been cast originally in the mold of beauty. 
It was exceedingly expressive, too, and indicated 
an intelligence beyond her years; yet it was so 
childish withal that she might have been taken 
for a girl of only eight years old. As she drew near 
to the Cardinal, who had been greatly gratified by 
her action on the stage, he paused, sat down again, 
placed her upon his knee, and, with much gentle- 
But the child was weeping, 
and her breast heaved as if she felt all the agony 
of some deep grief. 

“Why do you weep, child?” asked the Cardinal, 
in a voice of great tenderness. 

The little girl made a strong effort to control her 
feelings. Having suppressed her emotion, to the 
surprise of the Cardinal she thus addressed him: 

** Deem it not strange, thou Prince without a peer, 
If 1 have failed to hold thine eye and ear; 



































My trembling frame seems pulsied with dismay, 
And trouble steals my very voice away. 

If thou wouldst have me win thy gracious smile, 
Call back a banished father from exile. 

Of clemency oft proved this boon I crave, 

From perils vast the innocent to save. 

Thus wilt thou set soul, voice, and gesture free 
To task their utmost skill in pleasing thee.” 

To understand this appeal the reader must be 
informed that the father of this girl, on account of 
his opposition to one of the Cardinal’s political 
measures, was at that moment self-banished, liable 
to imprisonment in the Bastile. When, therefore, 
Richelieu heard the child’s request, he hesitated. 
But his niece—the Duchess d’ Aiguillon—pleading 
with him, he at length replied, “I will grant your 
request, child. Your father may return whenever 
he chooses.” 

Then, looking the gratitude she felt, the child 
said, “My lord, I have still another favor to ask of 
your eminence.” 

Charmed with the gracefulness and simplicity 
of her manner, he answered, “ Ask what you like, 
and I will grant it, if it be any thing which is in 
my power to grant.” 

Thus encouraged, she said, “I entreat your emi- 
nence to allow my father the honor of paying his 
respects to you on his return, so that he may him- 
self thank you for the kindness you have done us 
all to-day.” 

This request, so artless and yet so courtly in its 
style, delighted the Cardinal still more, and he re- 
plied, “ Not only granted, but it is just what I wish. 
Tell him that he need have no apprehension in 
coming, and let him bring his whole family with 
him.” 

The girl who deported herself with such pro- 
priety, and who thus secured the pardon of her 
father, was Jaqueline Pascal, the future nun of 
Port Royal. She was the daughter of Etienne 
Pascal, a French gentleman of high reputation for 
probity, of good family, and moderate fortune. 
The celebrated Blaise Pascal, whose witty pen was 
a sharp thorn in the sides of French Jesuitism, 
was her brother. She was born in Clermont, in 
the south of France, on the 4th of October, 1625. 
When she was only three years old her mother 
died, leaving three children—Gilberte, Blaise, and 
Jaqueline—Jaqueline being the youngest of the 
three. 

In childhood Jaqueline Pascal was remarkable 
for the sweetness of her temper, the agreeableness 
of her manners, and the strength and precocity of 
her intellect. She was educated by her sister, un- 
der the direction of her father, who appears to 
have been a thorough and systematic scholar. She 
showed « singular aptitude for poetical composi- 
tion as early as her seventh year. Up to that time, 
notwithstanding the brilliancy of her mind, it had 
been found impracticable to teach her toread. But 
one day her sister chanced to be reading poetry 
aloud. The rhythm pleased Jaqueline amazingly, 
and she said, “If you want me to read, teach me 





out of a verse-book, and then I will say my lessons 
as often as you like.” 

One year from that time she wrote some verses 
herself. When she was eleven, with the assistance 
of two playmates of about her own age, she com- 
posed an entire and regular play. About the same 
time she was taken to St. Germain—one cf the 
royal palaces—where she wrote several impromptu 
epigrams, to the astonishment of the queen and 
the ladies of the court. When she was thirteen 
she narrowly escaped death from that loathsome 
disease the small-pox, which, though it spared her 
life, robbed her of a very high degree of personal 
beauty for which she had been previously remark- 
able. She displayed the singular strength of her 
character after this loss in some verses composed 
as a thank-offering, in which she sung thus: 

“* When in the mirror I 
Scars of mine illness spy, 
Those hollow marks attest 
The heart-rejoicing truth 
That I am thine, insooth, 
For thou dost chasten whom thou lovest best. 
I take them for a brand 
That, Master, thy kind hand 
Would on my forehead leave, 
Mine innocence to show: 
And shall I murmur? No. 
While thy rod comforts me, I will not grieve.” 

One year after this event she figured, as we have 
seen, in the salons of Cardinal Richelieu, and ob- 
tained the restoration of her father to his home 
and to the favor of the government. Through her 
youth she continued to display marks of rare 
genius, pursuing her studies with diligence, mak- 
ing her paternal home delightful by the sweetness 
of her disposition, and attracting the admiration 
of the circle in which she moved by the unassum- 
ing dignity and delightful suavity of her manners. 

The conduct of Jaqueline at the palace of Car- 
dinal Richelieu led not only to the return of her 
father from exile, but it had other and vastly more 
important consequences. It was one of those tri- 
fling incidents which so frequently act with mys- 
terious force on the highest destiny of individuals, 
of families, or of nations; for it led to a series of 
changes in the Pascal family, which resulted in 
their conversion to God. Its first effect was the 
appointment of Monsieur Pascal to an office of 
importance in the province of Normandy. This 
led to his removal, with his children, to Rouen, 
where Jaqueline’s intellectual development was 
largely promoted through the familiar intercourse 
which she here enjoyed with the celebrated poet 
Corneille. And here it was that in 1646 her father, 
owing to a fall on the ice which dislocated his 
thigh, became acquainted with two pious noble- 
men, who possessed peculiar skill in the setting 
of broken or dislocated bones. Their presence for 
three months in the Pascal family unfolded new 
thoughts on the subject of religion to the suscepti- 
ble minds of Jaqueline and her brother Blaise. 
Hitherto they had respected religion, and observed 





















































the forms of the Roman Catholic ritual, but with- 
out knowing aught of the faith which saves. But 
these noblemen taught them the life-giving doc- 
trine of justification by faith. They discoursed 
upon the experience of the renewed heart. They 
loaned them the books of the Jansenists.* The 
result was that first Blaise, next Jaqueline, then 
the elder Pascal, and finally Gilberte, the elder 
daughter, who had, by marriage, become Madame 
Perier, received the doctrine of their noble teach- 
ers, and began to live the life of faith. Under the 
pastoral care of M. Guillebert, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and a Jansenist, they soon made rapid 
progress in the divine life. 

The affection of Jaqueline for her brother was 
both remarkable and beautiful. That truly great 
man was fearfully afflicted, and Jaqueline was his 
most faithful nurse. It was while visiting Paris 
with him, in 1648, for medical advice, that she 
first heard M. Singlin preach. This divine was 
the pupil of M. de St. Cyran, the leader of the 
Jansenist party in France, and confessor and chap- 


| lain to the convent of Port Royal, which was a 


nunnery of the Benedictine order, situated about 
eighteen milesfrom Paris. The effect of his preach- 
ing was to convince her that by entering that con- 
vent she might become wisely pious. Yielding to 
this conviction, she determined to take the vail. 
From this purpose she never swerved, though, ow- 
ing to the extreme unwillingness of her father to 
see her thus hid from the world, she refrained from 
entering the convent till after his death. But 


when he ceased to live, she bade the world adieu, 


and on the 4th of January, 1652, began her novi- 
tiate at Port Royal. She was then twenty-six years 
and three months old. 

There is no reason for doubting the existence of 
the Christian life within the walls of Port Royal 
at the time of Jaqueline’s connection with it, 
though it had not been always thus. Like most 
similar institutions, it had been, for many genera- 
tions, a nest of abominations. A few years pre- 
vious to Jaqueline’s conversion, its abbess was 
brought to a true knowledge of Christ, by the 
preaching of one Basil, a pious monk, who subse- 
quently became a Protestant. The converted ab- 
bess was a lady of great wisdom, of intelligence, 
and of singular strength of mind. She gradually 
reformed the nuns under her care by the force of 
her example and by right instruction. She en- 
forced the rules of their order—the Benedictine— 
and succeeded in promoting a very high degree of 
spiritual religion among them. The chief defects 
discernible in the piety of Port Royal were its false 
estimate of the value of extreme self-denial as a 
means of promoting love to God, its tendency to 
mysticism, and its bondage to some of the super- 





* Jansenists—followers of Cornelius Jansenius, who was 
born in Holland in 1585. He learned the doctrine of salvation 
by faith chiefly from the writings of Augustine. The great 
production of his life was a commentary. He died of the 
plague the day on which he completed his book. 
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stitions of the Church of Rome. But these were 
only mistakes of judgment, the product of a false 
education—scales left on eyes sufficiently opened 
to behold the doctrine of salvation by faith alone, 
but not so completely enlightened as to discover 
that the highest degree of spiritual devotion is 
consistent with the temperate gratification of every 
faculty and function of human nature, and that 
God requires the healthy development of the phys- 
ical, social, and intellectual nature of his creatures, 
as positively as he does the culture of the spiritual 
and moral. Had these nuns looked to the life of 
Christ for their pattern as earnestly as they did to 
his cross for their salvation, they would have left 
the cells of Port Royal to crumble to dust, while, 
as sisters, wives, and mothers, they became the 
happy instruments of blessing to society. 

Jaqueline’s convent life, as may be supposed, 
was passed in the strictest conformity to the most 
rigid rules of Port Royal. It was spent in prayer, 
in meditation, and in such manual labor as all the 
nuns are required to perform. Lest it might excite 
her pride, she abstained from the cultivation of her 
large poetic gifts. Lest it might be displeasing to 
God to indulge them, she stifled all emotions of 
joy or sorrow which were prompted by the happi- 
ness or adversities of her family connections. Lest 
she might forget God, she passed her time, as did 
the other nuns, in almost unbroken silence, never 
speaking except when the affairs of the convent 
made it necessary, or when engaged in religious 
devotions. Her purpose was to be entirely and 
absolutely consecrated to God, dead to self, and 
dead to the world. 

But she was not permitted to live quietly nor 
to die peacefully even at Port Royal. The beau- 
tiful purity of these poor nuns was too stern a 
rebuke of the odious corruption which every-where 
disfigured the Romish Church to be long tolerated. 
Then they had embraced the Jansenist doctrines, 
which, while they did not formally assail Roman- 
ism, and while their defenders disavowed all sym- 
pathy of Protestantism, were substantially identical 
with the doctrines of Luther. Here, then, was a 
symptom of heresy sufficient to arouse the ire of 
Rome. Accordingly, the Jesuits led the van in a 
series of persecutions against the Jansenists in 
general, and Port Royal in particular, which ended 
only in the ultimate extermination of both. The 
scholars of the convent were taken from its walls 
and sent home to their parents; the nuns were sub- 
jected to harassing examinations from ecclesiastics 
of high authority. They were finally required to 
sign a “formulary” as a proof of their fidelity to 
Rome. This “formulary” contained what Jaque- 
line believed to be a false statement of fact. She 
refused to sign it, as did her brother, who had be- 
come a member of a community of men also lo- 
cated at Port Royal. The formulary was mod- 
ified to meet the scruples of Jaqueline, and her 
brother, and other leaders of the Port Royalists. 
Still she hesitated. Its language was evasive. It 
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was capable of offensive meaning; and Jaqueline 
stood by her scruples. But the storm lowered 
round the convent, and threatened its entire de- 
struction. All the other Port Royalists yielded. 
Pascal himself yielded, signed the formulary, and 
besought Jaqueline, who was sub prioress of the 
convent, to do the same. Thus urged, she at 
length submitted, and signed the hateful paper, 
though with a protest written underneath. But 
having signed it, her mental struggles were so 
severe that she fell sick, and, in three months, died 
of a broken, heart. Ay, of a heart which could 
not sustain the pressure of the thought, that pos- 
sibly she had erred in doing what all her friends 
advised, and even almost commanded, but which, 
nevertheless, was to her extremely delicate moral 
sense a questionable act. If she displayed the 
pardonable weakness of the woman in this sub- 
mission, she certainly exhibited the greatness and 
even grandeur of her character in that fearful men- 
tal struggle which shook her frame so mightily as 
to overthrow it. 

Thus, as a martyr to the truth, at the age of 
thirty-six, on the 4th of October, 1661, did Jaque- 
line Pascal pass from Port Royal to heaven. 

As an affectionate daughter, a devoted sister, a 
benevolent woman, and a sincere disciple of Christ, 
Jaqueline Pascal’s character is worthy of imita- 
tion by the women of all ages. Her life was sin- 
gularly pure and free from fault. Her only errors 
were those which sprang from her education ina 
corrupt Church. Had she lived in our day, her 
shadow would never have fallen within the grating 
of aconvent; nor would her soul have been subject 
to those tortures which are inseparable from that 
unnatural repression of human feeling and desire 
which is cherished by such mysiicism as obtained 
at Port Royal. On the contrary, we can easily 
perceive how the clear light of a pure faith shining 
in a Protestant atmosphere would have led her to 
the highest pinnacle of womanly excellence. It 
would have made her, both in her character and 
life,a model woman. As it was, however, her con- 
ventual life detracts from her value as a model of 
Christian practice. But apart from this, as a wo- 
man, combining elegancy of manners with purity 
of spirit, superior and cultivated intellect with un- 
affected humility, the loftiest majesty of noble- 
mindedness with the sweetest simplicity of wo- 
manly affection, and the most childlike gentleness 
with the most heroic courage and unyielding reso- 
lution, she is worthy of being studied and imitated 
by her sex in all countries and through all ages. 





TRIAL OF THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


CuristiAn graces are like perfumes—the more 
they are pressed, the sweeter they smell; like stars, 
that shine brightest in the dark; like trees—the 
more they are shaken, the deeper root they take, 
and the more fruit they bear. 





THE DECLINE OF FLOWERS. 
BY G. M. EELLOGG, M. D, 


Ouio’s high banks, as I strolled one May morning, 
That glorious river, that rolls to the west; 
The soft rounded hills, its fair pathway adorning, 
Were robed in the splendor sweet Spring can 
invest. 
The modest spring-beauty through green sward 
now forces, 
Its pink-veined cup trembling lifts to the air, 
With a prayer in its eye to harsh man, who divorces 
The sweet from the sweet, its frail sisters to 
spare. 


Now sickly and jaded, each soft-tinted daughter 
Once strewing milk white the gay footsteps of 
Spring, 
Well read in the lore mother Nature had taught 
her, 
From chalice of beauty sweet odors to fling. 
The bee, early woke from its winter of slumber, 
Here plied in its busy task honey to sip; 
They paid for the music of each ardent thrum- 
mer 
By holding bright nectar to each tiny lip. 


Down deep in that vale did once lovingly nestle 
The bell-wort and Solomon’s seal, too, of old; 
But fairies did long for their favorites wrestle— 
The moccasin flowers, both the purple and gold; 
The adder-tongue here with its yellow bell droop- 
ing; 
The swan of the flowers spread two wings as in 
flight— 
O’er the brook in mild beauty seemed tenderly 
stooping, 
As charmed by the image which there met its 
sight. 


But now have departed those tenderest flowers 
The young maiden loved in a chaplet to weave; 
The perishing emblems of life’s rosy hours 
We pluck as we pass o’er their fading to grieve. 
The soul doth long cherish with deepest devotion 
Each bud or full blossom of beauty and joy, 
And oft we recall with the deepest emotion 
Some moment of rapture a breath could destroy. 


I mourn those companions with Summer appearing; 

The orchis once bloomed where coarse aliens now 
spring; 

Its death-dealing urn is the jimson-weed rearing, 
And tall, ragged nettles, with bitterest sting; 

These choke up my pathway wherever I wander, 
And blacken the season and poison the ground: 

Their bleak, baleful presence leads sadly to ponder, 
And weep those companions no more to be found. 





Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well—how long or short, permit to heaven. 
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“YOUR HEART SHALL LIVE FOREVER.” 
BY MRS. SUSAN W. JEWETT. 

Poor Mr. Leavitt! Sorrows seemed to multiply 
about him. His oldest son, who had turned out 
very poorly in a worldly point of view, now failed, 
and, with a wife and family, was left utterly 
penniless. 

“What they will do I don’t know,” said Mr. 
Leavitt. 

“Let them come here,” said Eleanor. 
room enough.” 

“But how can you get along with a house full of 
children? We shall have no peace from morning 
till night.” 

“T love children,” replied Eleanor. 

“But they make so much work,” added Mr. 
Leavitt. 

“I love work,” said Eleanor. 

“And noise?” he added. 

“T delight in noise,” said Eleanor, “provided it 
is an agreeable noise.” 

“And my son’s wife is a feeble and helpless 
woman,” continued Mr. Leavitt. 

“‘So much the more reason she should come to 
those who can help her,” said Eleanor. 

“You remind me of my old German friend,” 
said uncle Leavitt, good-naturedly. “Poor fellow! 
He used to teach at Academy, and lived with 
a widow lady, who had one daughter. As a mat- 
ier of course, the girl being very pretty, he fell in 
love with her; but they were both as poor as 
church mice. ‘Madam,’ said my old friend, ‘I 
want to marry your daughter.’ 

“*But she is young and utterly inexperienced,’ 
replied the mother. 

‘**Me too! me too!’ exclaimed the teacher. 

“««She has no knowledge of business, no experi- 
ence in life whatever,’ said the mother. 

““*Me too! me too!’ continued the German. 

“*Neither does she know any thing of domestic 
affairs,’ continued the mother, in despair. 

“«*Me too! me too!’ was the satisfactory reply. 

“« « Besides all that, she is very delicate in health, 
and quite unfit for the care of a family,’ 

““*Me too! me too!’ exclaimed the delighted 
man, who was now fully convinced that with such 
an entire sympathy and similarity their happiness 
was certain. Well, I am willing the poor boy 
should come here with his babies.” 

““Metoo! metoo!” said Eleanor, playfully. And 
the next day every room in the house was running 
over full. 

“Eleanor,” said her uncle, after she had been 
with him some months, “what is there about you 
to keep one cheerful in spite of himself? I seem 
to be growing young again, and it must be you 
who have worked this change in me. But you are 
too modest to take any credit to yourself, so you need 


“Here is 
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* Concluded from page 372. 


not reply. You certainly seem very happy here, 
and I am willing to believe you are so. How does 
it happen that you have no spite against the world, 
no grudge against society? You have had rather a 
dull life of it, mewed up in the country; all your 
youth spent without excitement; compelled to work 
as hard as your strength would permit, without 
any reward; and for some reason or other remain- 
ing unmarried. What in the world keeps you so 
cheerful ?” 

“Every thing in the world,” replied Eleanor. 

“T don’t understand you,” said her uncle. 

“Because in every thing that happens to me, in 
every thing around and within me, I find God.” 

Mr. Leavitt shook his head. ‘I understand you 
less and less,” he said. 

«IT have no head for reasoning,” added Eleanor, 
“and Iam afraid I can not make myself plain to 

ou.” 

: “You believe in God,” said Mr. Leavitt; “so do 
I. I believe in a power that made and governs the 
universe—that power I call God. The thought 
awes me. That power created me; placed me here, 
subject to laws I do not understand; fenced me 
about with circumstances I can not control; en- 
dowed me with a constitution, physical and moral, 
over which I had no choice; placed me here to 
live a few years of change, to grow old and die, 
and go no one knows whither, or to be resolved 
again to dust: all these hopes, these yearnings 
after an endless existence, this thirst for happiness 
never satisfied—all these intimations of virtue, 
these glimpses of truth—all this craving for know]l- 
edge, this love of beauty, and this deeper love of 
humanity to perish perhaps forever, swallowed up 
in the night of the grave.” 

“You do not believe this, uncle; you only say it; 
you never felt it.” 

“You can not prove to me it is not so.” 

“Perhaps what would convince me might not be 
a proof to you,” replied Eleanor. 

“Dare you trust your convictions?” asked her 
uncle. 

“Indeed, I dare,” replied Eleanor. 

‘But where is your proof?” asked Mr. Leavitt. 

“‘Every-where. Here in my heart; there in the 
Bible; in the very fact of my conscious existence.” 

“What if I should say I did not believe the 
Bible? I never read it now,” said Mr. Leavitt. 

“Tam sorry for you,” said Eleanor; “you have 
closed one avenue of peace and joy to the soul.” 

“Do you understand it?” asked Mr. Leavitt. 

“Not all of it, but enough to live by. We have 
all truth enough given us if we seek it. We want 
only as much as we can use.” 

“You are happier than I am, Eleanor. You love 
God. He is a reality to you.” 

“No one on earth seems so real,” replied Eleanor, 
with emotion. ‘He created me; he alone knows 
me. Whatever happens to me I know is for the 
| best, because it happens by his permission. It 
| could not happen without it.” 
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“Then you accept as cheerfully your trials as 
your blessings?” asked Mr. Leavitt. 

“We can not always do as well as we know, 
We know—at least I do—that what I call my trials 
often prove to be my greatest blessings. We may 
not recognize them as such at the time, but we see 
it afterward.” 

“ Not all of us,” replied Mr. Leavitt, sadly. ‘All 
have not your faith. I have had trials—great trials. 
I do not look upon them as blessings by any means. 
They have not made me any better, that is certain; 
and at my age it is hardly to be expected I shall 
reap much benefit from them.” 

“Your early life was a very happy one, was it 
not, uncle?” asked Eleanor. 

“Without a cloud,” replied Mr. Leavitt. ‘Had 
wife, children, fortune, and the capacity to enjoy 
them been spared to me, I should care for no other 
heaven. Could they at this moment be restored 
to me, I should wish no higher happiness than 
that they might last forever.” Eleanor looked be- 
wildered, but remained silent. ‘What is this 
heaven to which you are looking forward, child?” 
continued he. “You knownothing aboutit. Where 
is it? What is it? What do you expect to fiad 
there? Do you expect to pass your eternity in 
praying and praisirg? Would that be heaven to 
you? I confess it would not suit me.” 

“T do not know how to answer you, uncle Leav- 
itt. Women can not reason. They perceive; they 
feel. The word of God says the kingdom of 
heaven is within us. The heaven we are to enjoy 
hereafter must be begun here. We must carry it 
with us. Jesus said of little children, ‘Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ Of course, we can not 
understand those words literally. To feel toward 
God the dependence, the undoubting trust, the 
unquestioning love, which a little child feels for 
its parent, seems to me the distinguishing test of a 
Christian. To be willing, and not only that, to 
love to be led by the Lord, is, to my mind, a sure 
indication that the kingdom of heaven is being 
formed within the soul. In this spirit to enjoy 
our blessings and accept our trials is the highest 
state of happiness here and hereafter.” 

“You have had no trials, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Leavitt. 

“ According to your estimate of the value of life, 
I have had few blessings. Health, wealth, and 
friends—these are what made your former life 
rich. Instead of health, I have known weakness 
and pain; instead of wealth, poverty; of friends, 
I have had a few, and those faithful and true; but 
life has not been to me so satisfying that I should 
wish to prolong it forever here, although I firmly 
believe that if we do not enjoy it here we can not 
hereafter. Nothing can satisfy the soul but God. 
We think it is this or that temporal good we want. 
In youth it lies before us; in after years behind us; 
but the void is within, which an eternity of progress 
alone can satisfy.” 

“TI wish I could give up reasoning about God; 


“YOUR HEART SHALL LIVE FOREVER.” 








then I might feel the consciousness you feel,” re. 
plied Mr. Leavitt. “I should be glad to find in 
the Bible all you find there—to experience the 
childlike trust you tell about. I find myself in 
my old age stripped of all the beauty and glory 
of life—a leafless trunk shattered by storms—a 
monument of human mutability. The God I for- 
got to be grateful to in youth has smitten me in 
my old age; bereft me of all that made life dear. 
I should be glad to feel that these trials were really 
intended by Providence to make me a better man. 
My heart desires a support. The void there aches 
for just that faith you have; but my head proudly 
reproves the weakness of my heart. It says, be 
strong; bear the trials of life philosophically; en- 
joy the present; or if that is impossible, endure it; 
and leave these aimless questionings. Yet I am 
not strong; you seeI am net. I shrink from trial. 
I yearn for those who are lost, -and tremble for 
those who remain lest they should be taken from 
me. In my youth I enjoyed every thing; in my 
old age I enjoy nothing. I am weary of life; yet I 
have no hope beyond it. Your coming has cheered 
me; but I do not understand the secret of your 
cheerfulness. It belongs to youth; it vanishes 
with youth. Eleanor, is it not so?” 

“No, surely, uncle, for in youth I was less happy 
than now. You have spoken freely to me of your- 
self, and I will do the same to you. My youth for 
many years was clouded by selfish disappointment. 
I passed through a phase of doubt and unbelief, 
and lost the sweet faith of my childhood for a 
time. I puzzled my brain with doctrines. I was 
morbid and unhappy. I waded through volumes 
of theology. But I found no peace. I delighted 
in argument, and flattered myself that I was wiser 
than those around me. But I was very far from 
being satisfied with myself. One evening, in talk- 
ing to my mother with my usual volubility, on 
points of doctrine, asking questions which I thought 
it impossible for her to answer, she said, with a tone 
of mild rebuke, ‘It may be all very true that you 
say, Eleanor. I don’t pretend to understand or to 
answer you; but to my mind the only test of true 
doctrine is found in these words, “If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 





it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” If | 


all these great thoughts, as you call them, help you 
to live a purer, more unselfish, and holier life, it is 
enough. If they make the heart better, they are, 
indeed, heavenly truths; for, after all, it is the heart 
that believeth unto righteousness, and “the heart 
liveth forever.” The intellect may err; but the 
heart that glows with love to God and man can 
not go far astray.’ I thought much of my mother’s 
words. With all my fine-spun theories, my wordy 
arguments, I was not better or happier. I threw 
aside all books of controversy, and studied the 
life and words of Christ. I asked humbly for my 
‘daily bread’—the bread of life which I needed to 
nourish my starving soul. I strove to do his will, 
day by day, as it was manifested to me, and I 
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found peace—joy. This is the only proof I have 
of the truth of Christianity. Ican not argue now. 
I know, I feel the reality of God—of immortality. 
O, uncle Leavitt, trust the impulses of your heart 
when it yearns for God and immortal lifel We 
have but to open the door, and He will enter who 
alone can bring health and peace to the soul.” 

Little Emma entering at that moment interrupted 
the conversation. The sweet child, with flushed 
and languid step, stole near her grandfather, for 
she was his pet and darling. He took her on his 
knee, and she laid her head upon his bosom. Gen- 
tle thoughts and holy affections welled up within 
him as he sat by the open window, watching the 
fading glories of the summer twilight. He was 
roused by a deep sigh from the little girl, who had 
fallen asleep on his breast. Her hand, which at that 
moment touched his own, was burning hot. He 
felt her pulse; it was quick and fevered. He laid 


| her upon the bed. They saw that she was very 


ill. In afew days she died—her young head pil- 
lowed on Eleanor’s bosom—her little hand clasp- 
ing her grandfather's. 

“She is safe with her heavenly Father,” said 
Eleanor. “But it is hard to lose her.” 

‘There must be a life beyond this,” said Mr. 
Leavitt, as he looked upon the calm, sweet features 
of the lifeless clay beside him, ‘‘ where the bud of 
being so early blighted may unfold and become 
perfected. Eleanor, nothing so lifts my spirit up- 
ward as a young child; and this little creature, so 
loving and gentle in life, seems to have borne my 
soul along with hers to the throne of the good 
God. Good he must be to have created a being 
so lovely. But here comes the doubt again—where 
is she now? what is she? There comes no voice 
from that mysterious future.” 

“Uncle,” replied Eleanor, tenderly, “your heart 
tells you there is a God, and that he is good. Is 
not that enough? Can we not trust ourselves and 
our beloved ones to a God of infinite love and 
infinite wisdom? Why question the dark, mys- 
terious future? The present is enough if we be- 
lieve in him.” 

The old man bowed his gray head over the dead 
body of the child. Eleanor kneeled beside him. 
The sobs of the weeping parents were hushed, and 
in that hour of holy stillness went up the mingled 
prayers of the mourners. 

The silence was broken by the voice of Eleanor 
repeating, in a low and solemn tone, “I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

From that prayer, the first he had uttered for 
many a long year, Mr. Leavitt arose softened and 
subdued. Through the heavenly atmosphere which 
brooded over his soul he looked back to the days 
of his childhood, and seemed to feel again the 
faith which made all things bright to him then. 
Nor did the feeling pass away with the occasion 
that awakened it. “Day by day, and week by 





week, the light became more clear to him, and the 
heart whose tender and warm impulses had made 
many a one grateful and glad, now warmed with 
gratitude and love to Him who, through the thorny 
path of sorrow and disappointment, had led him 
to the mountain of consolation and hope. 
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Tuere are three steps in making logic easy, and 
we have reached the third. The first was when 
the good mother of science, fearing the influence 
of free discussion, decreed that all decisions should 
be according to Aristotle, and that all disputants 
should defend him, right or wrong, under a penalty 
of five shillings. In those days, when a pair of 
combatants were called on for a public exercise, 
they purchased a set of syllogisms, which were 
then sold like fish, by the string, and descended, 
like silver shoe- buckles, from generation to genera- 
tion. These were drawn out from the caps of 
opponent and respondent respectively as the mod- 
erator paced between them, and settled the con- 
troversy in favor of the respondent when the strings 
were both exhausted. Disputation was rendered 
more easy by Raymond Sully, who invented a 
machine to reason by hand; so that you had only 
to turn, secundem artem, the circles, on the borders 
of which were inscribed the questions, subjects, 
and predicaments, as a woman turns her coffee- 
mill, to work out any conclusion you required. 
But of all reasoning that of our matter-of fact phi- 
losophy, which divorces the connection heretofore 
subsisting between premiss and conclusion, and 
reaches its opinions over a mug of beer or a quid 
of cavendish, as it were atmospherically, is the 
most easy. Endless are the instances of invalid 
reasoning which are current among us. I can not 
go through the table of popular fallacies, but only 
give aspecimen. In all reasoning we compare two 
extremes with the same third. If this third be am- 
biguous, or used in different degrees of extension, 
or if something be understood in connection with 
it in one premiss which was not in the other, it 
may chance that the extremes, not being compared 
with the same third, are not compared with each 
other. How numerous are the ambiguous words! 
how rare such as are not so! If I say, “I ama 
Democrat,” I may mean that I am in favor of the 
sovereignty of the people; but you may suppose 
I use the term in the temporary und local sense, 
and, cataloguing all the improper acts which have 
been chargeable upon the political party bearing 
that name since the days of Jefferson, may seek to 
hold me responsible for many things which I heart- 
ily repudiate. So if I deny that I am a Democrat, 





* Concluded from page 340. 
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I may mean that I do not act with a certain polit- 
ical party; you tay take the term in its etymological 
sense, and charge me with favoring monarchy or 
aristocracy. If I say I am an abolitionist, I may 
mean that I desire the liberation of the oppressed— 
this is the proper sense of the word—you may un- 
derstand it as the rallying cry of a political party, 
and charge me with advocating rebellion, dissolu- 
tion of the Union, insurrection of the slaves—in 
short, all the madness which the maddest of cer- 
tain partisans have ever exhibited. If, using the 
term in its technical or temporary sense, I deny 
that I am an abolitionist, then you, assuming that 
I use it in the former sense, may accuse me with 
favoring tyranny, oppression, and the most heinous 
form of cruelty. So I am served like the witch 
that was tried by water: if she would be judged 
innocent, she must drown; and if she did not 
drown, she must be burned. This may seem too 
obviously erroneous to mislead, and yet, perhaps, 
some of the best men, in their solitary. reasoning, 
are thus confused. How otherwise can we account 
for the fact that antagonistic politicians are so kind 
to each other in the parlor and the Church, and 
yet when on the political arena are so fierce and 
vengeful? 

Often men mistake an analogy for a resemblance. 
An argument founded on resemblance is imperfect; 
one founded on analogy is much less so; for anal- 
ogy is a resemblance of ratios. Between the stom- 
ach of a swine and the stomach of a man there is 
but little resemblance, but there is an analogy. It 
will not do to argue, then, that the effect of a rem- 
edy upon the latter will be the same as its effect 
upon the former; yet some have so reasoned. 
There is an article called antimony—the word is 
a corruption of anti-monk, and thus it was at first 
applied. Some of the article in the form of powder 
was thrown from the door of a monastery of Ger- 
man Benedictine monks, in which Basil Valentine 
was experimenting upon metals occasionally. The 
hogs coming up to the door to eat of the offal, 
swallowed portions of the powder with it. Basil 
thought he perceived in the animals an increased 
tendency to fatten, and attributed it to the black 
powder scattered at the door. Subsequent experi- 
ments confirmed this opinion. Then thus he rea- 
soned, as the stomach of a hog to a hog, so the 
stomach of a man to a man; then as this black 
powder is to the hog stomach, so will it be to the 
human stomach. Forthwith he mingles it with 
the food of his brother monks, expecting that it 
would make them as it had made the pigs, fat, 
sleek, and well favored; but, lo! it killed them: it 
proved to be pro hog, but anti monk. 

Precisely the same kind of reasoning seems to 
have been employed by Mr. Owen. He lays down 
twelve laws of philosophy: 1. That man did not 
create himself, and at birth was ignorant of his 
organization. 2. That no two infants possess the 
same organization. 3. That organization and cir- 
cumstances mold the individual. 4. That no indi- 
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vidual chooses his time or place of birth. 5. That 
each may receive true or false notions according to 
impressions. 6. That he must believe according 
to his strongest impressions. 7. That he must 
like agreeable sensations and dislike disagreeable 
ones. 8. That agreeable sensations when pro- 
tracted or too rapidly changed become painful. 
9. That great progress depends upon due exercise 
and culture. 10. That the worst man is produced 
by the worst bodily organization and circumstances. 
11. That the medium man is produced by medium 
organization and circumstances. 12. That the best 
man is the product of the best organs and circum- 
stances. From these laws it results that to perfect 
man we must improve his physical organization; 
give him food, water, and shelter in proper quan- 
tity and quality, and at regular and suitable inter- 
vals; and provide him with sufficient fresh air, 
sunlight, and clothing: his impressions, then, be- 
ing agreeable, he will be happy in himself, and 
agreeable to all around him; and being thus happy, 
he will be virtuous. Well, this is all applicable to 
swine, and as a hog philosophy it is perfect; but 
when you proceed by analogy from hog to man 
you find it won’t work. Mr. Owen tried it, and 
found it was pro hog, but anti man; that, however 
comfortably he provided for his fellows, they would 
not lie down and be easy. True, man is an ani- 
mal; but he is something more. He is indebted 
to external impressions, but not altogether. He 
has springs within him of which inferior creatures 
know nothing; and educate him as you may, his 
fears and aspirations will burst out, and even amid 
your sneers build altars and stain them with the 
blood of victims. Man, I know, is indebted to his 
organization; but in the most perfect body the 
heart may be out of tune, and, however its chords 
may be swept, harmony may not issue from its 
strings. It is a most merciful circumstance that 
our erroneous reasoning is often neutralized. 

If there is so much fallacious reasoning, how 
happens that the world is not turned upside down? 
Men act better than they judge, and judge better 
than they reason. An Antinomian may be syl- 
logistically bound to sin, and yet be as fearful of 
sinning as his Pelagian neighbor. A Catholic may 
be under syllogistic necessity to persecute even to 
death, and yet be as harmless as a Protestant. An 
infidel may be under logical bonds to liberality, 
and yet be as shameful a bigot as bloody Mary. 
Endless are the loop-holes of our logic. I may be 
bound by my principles to go at the risk of life 
and preach emancipation to the slaveholder; but 
it is easy for me to point to St. Paul getting over 
the wall of Damascus in a basket. 

Sometimes our consciousness corrects us. Some 
prove that men are not accountable thus: Our vo- 
litions result from our motives; our motives from 
our circumstances and propensities; and inasmuch 
as we had no agency in the arrangement of the 
former or the creation of the latter, we are neither 
free nor accountable. Without refuting the rea- 
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soning, men reject the conclusion. Interrogate the 
heart: are you like the mill wheel that uncon- 
sciously yields to the stream, or are you self-mov- 
ing and intelligent—able to comprehend the laws 
which govern you and adjust your relations to 
them? Though you dismiss remorse, are there 
not furies that sometimes rattle through the un- 
swept hearth, and rake up the covered fires of 
the conscience? Do you deny? ThenI point to 
the thighs that have been loosened for sin, and the 
knees that have smitten each other for iniquity; 
I turn to the winds that have borne upon their 
wings your utterances of praise or blame, your 
accusations of self, and your secret prayers for 
mercy; I point to the laws and prisons which em- 
body the feelings of the national heart. Do you 
say all this is the result of wrong education; the 
appeal is not to the head but to the heart—the uni- 
versal heart? Sophism may make men stoics; but 
the eyes will weep, the knees will tremble, con- 
science will make cowards of us all. 

Sometimes instinct saves us from falling into the 
pit which fallacious reasoning digs for us. Hume 
demonstrated that there is no such thing as spirit, 
and Berkely that there is no such thing as matter; 
but the world has been jogging along just as well 
ever since as though it had both matter and spirit 
left. 

But the most usual corrective of fallacy is common 
sense; for although some say that there is no com- 
mon sense, I shall assume that there is a little left. 
Have you never thought it wonderful that clergy- 
men whose creeds are contradictories, should form 
Christian characters in perfect harmony and Chris- 
tian lives of perfect similarity? How is it that 
eminent physicians of contradictory medical doc- 
trines, should have about the same number of cures 
and recoveries among their patients? Men will 
never surrender either a primary truth or a prac- 
tical principle because they can not construct a 
syllogism or detect a fallacy inasophism. Go to 
the wagoner driving his team to market, and give 
him the argument of Diodorus, “If any body be 
moved, it is either moved in a place where it is or 
a place where it is not; but it is not moved in the 
place where it is, for where it is it remains; nor is 
it moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can 
either act or suffer where it is not; therefore, there 
is no such thing as motion.” Do you think the 
poor man would unhitch his horses and sit down 
in despair? No; a legion of arguing angels could 
not persuade him that there is no such thing as 
motion when he cracks his whip and sees the 
wheels go round. 

Notwithstanding all these checks which Provi- 
dence has placed upon fallacious reasoning, it is 
still true that there are innumerable evils resulting 
from it, especially among the young and inexperi- 
enced. And there is a way whereby men may be 
taught to reason correctly and verify their con- 
clusions. 

We have glanced at errors in investigation and 
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errors in reasoning; there are other errors of this 
practical philosophy. It overlooks the ideal. It 
chains the eagle of the speculative understanding; 
it is an earthly, plodding, craven, careworn philos- 
ophy; it never moves through the grove with the 
mien and majesty of an angel; it is never trans- 
figured upon the mountain; it never throws aside 
its staff and mantle to ascend the heavens; it never 
darkens the earth by opening upon us the excessive 
brightness of the skies; it never bedews us with 
a heavenly baptism or breathes into us a kingly 
spirit; it has no conception of the process by which 
Newton predicted the combustible element of water 
from its refrangibility, or by which Copernicus, 
flying through the midst of heaven, like an angel 
with a trumpet, marshaled into order and harmony 
the phenomena of the starry hosts, or of the steps 
by which a greater than he ascended from the fall- 
ing apple to the law of the celestial spaces. It 
has a lamp to guide our feet through the outer 
world, but none to light our way to the inward; it 
throws its flickering rays over the present and the 
past, but projects no long and spreading sunbeams 
over the distant and glorious future; it concerns 
itself with forms, but sees not the essence; it busies 
itself with effects rather than causes; and when its 
attention is attracted upward along the links of 
causation, it is unable to gaze high enough to see the 
staple that holds up or the power that electrifies the 
chain: hence it has nothing éternal, immortal, in- 
visible, to hold to when it feels the temporal and 
the visible crumbling about it; it is for the most 
part passive and imitative, and when active it 
merely plucks, and dries, and analyzes the pro- 
ductions of nature without drinking long draughts 
from her perennial fountains of thought and feel- 
ing. It is the philosophy of experience—without 
intuition or faith of it we may say, “Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Hence, it 
lacks inspiration, energy, originality; it turns not 
the marble into man, nor the canvas into history, 
nor the earth into a temple, nor the air into the 
whispers of guardian angels, nor the page into im- 
mortal song; it leads out no singing martyrs to the 
baptism of blood or the death of fire. It illumin- 
ates, but it obscures, too. We may apply to it the 
words of one of Plato’s disciples: “The sense of 
man carries a resemblance to the sun, which as we 
see openeth and revealeth all the terrestrial globe; 
so doth the sense discover natural things, but it 
darkeneth and shutteth up divine.” It eschews all 
that is noteminently practical. Itsings, with Pope, 





‘* For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whatever is best administered is best. 

For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
It forgets that abstractions are practical. What 
was it that blew Gideon’s trumpet and drew im- 
passable lines round the exiled David in the wil- 
derness andthecity? Truth, abstract truth. What 
was it that in the days of the Maccabees filled the 
mountains of Judea with triumphant soldiers, who 
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rolled back again and again the tide of terrific 
invasion? An abstract truth. What was it that 
made Cromwell’s lines the terror of Europe, and 
Washington’s undisciplined forces the conquerors 
of British troops? An abstraction—a mere ab- 
straction. What is it tha‘ is overturning the na- 
tions, and spreading over earth the bloom and the 
beauty of Paradise? A set of abstract truths—such 
as that all men have equal rights, and that Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. What pro- 
fession, trade, or art is not founded in abstractions? 

But there is a speculative philosophy in vogue. 
It is usually developed in advanced age and ad- 
vanced stages of society. Our own country is not 
fruitful of it; we are too busy with outward things. 
Abstractions float about the nation’s mind, but they 
are generally imported from Europe, chiefly from 
Germany—that land which in modern times seems 
to be the favorite resort of the speculative intellect. 
I have not time to mention more than two or three 
of the classes of speculative philosophers of the age. 

1. We have the political speculatist, who aims to 
make society perfect by perfecting social institu- 
tions. Hence the communism and revolutionism 
which so lately overspread Europe like a cholera, 
and the rage fur new constitutions which has seized 
the people of the United States. The theory is 
this: Give the people a good constitution, and they 
will have good laws; give them good laws, and 
they will be prosperous; make them prosperous, 
and they will be happy; make them happy, and 
they will be virtuous. The old policy was—make 
the individual right, and the aggregate will be 
right; the new is—make the aggregate right, and 
never mind the individual. The old philosophy 
was: “Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false wit- 
ness, blasphemies.” The new is: Out of the law- 
givers proceed evil thoughts, etc.; therefore, cry 
these sages, make us lawgivers, and we will purify 
the nation. Let us construct the political machine; 
then shall the vine yield her fruit, the ground her 
increase, and the heavens their dew; the hire of 
man and beast shall rise, and the people shall_pos- 
sess all things; old men shall wear young eyes, 
and happy boys and girls shall “smell April and 
May” all through the year. You construct a body- 
politic! Social institutions are not the work of art. 
Art may, indeed, assist nature; it may also restrain 
it. Many a politician glories in a cure which he 
alleges he has wrought by his remedy, when he 
ought to thank the vis medicatriz of the poor body- 
politic that he has not dispatched it. The New 
Jerusalem can never be legislated into being. Make 
your mountains mountains of the Lord, and they 
shall blossom; make your cities cities of truth, and 
they shall swarm. Man is not passive, but active; 
he can never be raised ab extra: the progress of 
society is from within outward, not from without 
inward. Make a nation wise and virtuous, and it 
will shake despotism from the throne as the lion 
shakes the dew from his mane, and it will con- 














struct a suitable constitution and code as certainly, 
as steadily, and may be as silently as the hive con- 
structs the comb and fills its cells with honey. 
Politicians may hasten this operation; but only by 
removing the restrictions which fetter industry, and 
by crushing the enginery of fraud, and prejudice, 
and slavery: in short, by breaking down the hin- 
derances to human progress which they have set 
up, and allowing a more perfect freedom of human 
action and a more perfect protection to human right. 

I am not insensible of the influence of both 
bread and freedom upon virtue. I know, too, that 
independence and plenty may only hasten a na- 
tion’s destruction. France in her revolution tried 
the inverted process of perfecting men—that of po- 
litical machinery. You speak of the hinderances 
to its operation—kingcraft, priesteraft, the estab- 
lished institutions of society, and the prejudices 
of education. But the revolutionists of France 
sweep these away before they begin; they declare 
the Divine law to be no more, and the Lord's 
prophet to have no vision; they cause the Sabbaths 
and solemn feasts to be forgotten, and pollute the 
sanctuary with the vilest abominations. Now they 
can construct a body politic to their heart’s con- 
tent. Mark the result. France hangs down her 
head to the ground; her eyes fail with watching; 
her bowels are troubled; her heart is poured out in 
the dust. She says, “Behold, O Lord, and pity! 
Shall the Seine still roll its crimson tide to the 
sea? Shall the heads of orators and philosophers 
drop down fresh blood from the lamp-post every 
morning? Shall the fatherless children swarm as 
the wounded in the streets of the city? Shall 
virgins and young men fall together by the sword? 
Shall man slay in his anger and no one pity? 
Shall the day be full of terrors as the night is of 
darkness?” 

2. There is the moral speculatist. Men are prone 
to believe Scripture if they can divest it of its tend- 
ency to produce holiness. The fool would believe 
in God were it not for his all-seeing eye; and the 
liberal will advocate Christianity if they can divest 
it of specific precepts and eternal sanctions. The 
moral speculatist comes in for this purpose. This 
is his theory: Virtue aims at the greatest good of 
the universe. Every thing which tends to narrow 
the bounds of our affections diminishes our regard 
for the general good; hence, patriotism, gratitude, 
and the family affections should be repressed as 
unfavorable to virtue. Man should turn from do- 
mestic, social, national, and ecclesiastical scenes 
to contemplate the distinct, definite, permanent, 
glorious object, man; and annul all attachments 
to individuals, which are changing, indistinctly 
seen, passing away, and of little consequence, that 
he may consecrate himself upon the altar of hu- 
manity in general. This isa beautiful theory; and 
like many a pretty model of a machine to produce 
perpetual motion, the only objection to it is that it 
will not work. Man, though a glorious object, is 
but an abstraction—few can perceive it distinctly; 
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they who do can not sympathize with it; we can 
not be moved to act fur that in which we feel no 
interest. Nor is this the only difficulty: the good 
of the whole is beyond our comprehension. How 
can we know what means will promote it? or with 
what interest could we apply them, after having 
rooted from our breasts the family, social, and pa- 
triotic attachments, and robbed the heart of its 
sensibility ? 

There is a philosophic speculatist. The type 
of the class is Kant—a man who rarely passed 
beyond the walls of his native city, and was never 
seen thirty miles from its gates. He was as near 
an abstraction as could well be; for although he 
lived to a good old age, he was never married, 
excepf, perhaps, in the abstract. He had, however, 
a double basis for his philosophy—a realistic and 
an idealistic. His fullowers have not been so wise. 
Fichte rejects the former, and traces all knowledge 
to the latter; the soul, according to him, sits in 
the center of its consciousness, and draws the 
scenes of its subjective circle as the spider spins 
his web. Schelling affirms that subject and object 
are the two poles of existence. Hegel brings the 
poles together, asserting that subject and object, 
thought and being, are one; that the Deity is only 
a process, and this process identical with the evo- 
lution of ideas in the human mind. This is the 
ultima thule of the philosophy of the absolute, 
which usually envelops itself in a cloud of words, 
so as to remind us of the poet’s lines to dullness, 


*¢ Explain about it, and explain, till all men doubt it; 
And talk about it, and about it, and about it.” 


It is the reverse of the philosophy of Bacon. Ac- 
cording to him, if you would form an idea of a 
man, for example, you must see him; if you would 
know him physically, you must study him ana- 
tomically and physiologically; if you would know 
him intellectually, you must mark his utterances, 
and actions, and habits. According to the latter, 
if you would form a perfect idea of a man, you 
must take him, muscles, bones, and brains—sub- 
stances and fluids—all that has form, color, exten- 
sion, and divisibility—words and works—entirely 
out of the way; imagine a vacuum under his hat, 
and study the man himself standing right up in 
the abstract. 





EVILS OF ANGER. 


Waar a chain of evils does that man prepare for 
himself who is a slave to anger! He is the mur- 
derer of his own soul; for he is devoured by an 
inward fire, and his body partakes of his suffer- 
ings. Terror reigns around him; every one dreads 
lest the most innocent word, the most trifling oc- 
currence, may give him a pretext for quarrel, or 
rouse him into fury. A passionate man is alike 


odious to God and man, and is insupportable even | 


to himself. 





A LOOK BACKWARD. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
I nave been looking back to-day 
Upon life’s April promise hours; 
Its June is with me now, but May 
Left all her blushes in the flowers. 


A still and sober gladness reigns 
Where there was hopeful mirth erewhile; 
Hardly the soul its wisdom gains, 
Through suffering we learn to smile. 
The heart that went out beating wild 
With visions of the bliss to be, 
Has come back weary, like a child 
That sits beside its mother’s knee. 
The vision of a coming bliss— 
A bliss from earth that never springs— 
In youth was but the chrysalis 
That time has glorified with wings. 
And if I see no longer here 
The splendor of a transient good, 
A cloud has left my atmosphere, 
And heaven is shining where it stood. 





“0, BURY ME BY THE RIVER-SIDE!” 


BY NELLY TRAVIS. 
O, sury me by the river-side, 
Where the willow branches wave! 
Let the moonbeams bright 
Reflect their light 
Upon my grave. 
Dig me a grave, neither long nor wide, 
Nor yet in the earth far down; 
Let the mournful dove 
Sing me her love 
At early dawn. 
Let the stars by night, and sun by day, 
O’er my grave their vigils keep; 
Let the spirits of blest 
Awake from rest, 
To guard my sleep. 
May the one I love a flower bring 
To plant on my lowly mound, 
And think that the one 
So early gone 
In heav’n is found! 
There she will tune a golden harp, 
And sing a glorious lay, 
And dwell in the light, 
Forever bright, 
In endless day. 
There the earth, and earth's debasing sin, 
Never more shall mar her rest; 
For she'll sit by the throne 
Of the holy One 
Forever blest. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF WORCESTERSHIRE. 
THE FUNERAL. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 


*‘ Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Tur Vale of Evesham, so renowned for the fer- 
tility of its soil and the grandeur of its scenery, 
was one of the earliest scenes of my ministerial 
labors. I remember well—when stationed in this 
interesting locality—taking a solitary walk one 
afternoon, to enjoy the beauties of nature, and to 
visit a few families who lived in an adjoining vil- 
lage. It was in the month of September. I had 
spent the former part of the day in my study, from 
the confinement of which I now sought this tem- 
porary relaxation. 

Before leaving home I put into my pocket, ac- 
cording to custom, some religious tracts; and hay- 
ing distributed them among the y-° isantry, contin- 
ued my walk till I found that I mus. have wandered 
to a distance of several miles. ‘3ut not feeling 
much fatigued, I sauntered on till che path began 
to wind round the side of a steep and rugged hill. 
Leaving the path I climbed to the summit, and 
beheld a scene which at once awakened my admi- 
ration. The declivities of the hill, on the other 
side, were completely covered with trees and brush- 
wood. Near its foot stood a rustic church, a farm- 
house, and a number of white-washed cottages. 
Beyond these was an extensive plain, richly culti- 
vated, with the “sweet Avon” gliding through it 
to a considerable distance. On the blue skirts of 
the horizon were faintly seen the lofty summits of 
the Malvern hills. 

While gazing on these interesting objects, my 
attention was arrested by the appearance of a 
funeral procession entering the little church-yard. 
The corpse, which was borne by several young 
men, was taken into the church. A vast number 
of persons followed. In the mean time I descended 
the hill, and, entering the path which I had before 
left, pursued my way to the church-yard, where I 
arrived just as the coffin was being lowered into 
the grave. When the usual funeral services had 
been read by the officiating clergyman, the friends of 
the deceased sang the beautiful hymn commencing, 


*‘ The morning flowers display their sweets,” etc. 


The singing of this hymn, to which I listened 
with deep emotion, appeared to produce a most 
powerful impression on the minds of the specta- 
tors. And though some of them, on retiring from 
the solemn scence, might lose those impressions 
amidst the cares and anxieties of their secular pur- 
suits, there were, doubtless, others who would fos- 
ter them in secret when the occasion which gave 
them birth had passed away. 
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My attention was particularly directed to a mid- 
dle-aged man, whose eyes were red with weeping, 
during the whole of the service, and who still lin- 
gered near the grave, as if unwilling to leave the 
spot. He was the father of the deceased. Two 
children were with him—a little boy about the age 
of twelve, and an interesting girl about two years 
younger, each of whom he held by the hand. “My 
poor Billy,” said he, “I loved thee unto death, for 
thou wert a comfort unto me.” Then wiping his 
moistened eyes he continued, “ Thou wilt not return 
to me, Billy, but I shall go to thee and to thy angel 
mother.” 

There was something so peculiarly interesting in 
the appearance of this man that my sympathies 
were instinctively awakened, and I felt a strong 
desire to know more of him. 

On leaving the church-yard I inquired of one of 
the villagers who he was. “He is a shepherd,” 
said he; “his name is Joseph He has 
lived in this village about ten years, and a better 
man never bore a staff or drove a flock of sheep. 
His wife died twelve months since. I was present 
at her funeral, and when her poor body was laid in 
the grave I wept like a child; for she was a good 
woman, and every body loved her. But now that 
Billy is taken from him, I know not what poor 
Joseph will do. But, sir, he is a Christian, and I 
have no doubt the Lord will enable him to bear his 
loss.” 

“Where does he live?” I inquired. 

“In yonder cottage,” said the man, pointing to a 
neat dwelling situated near the roadside. 





After thanking the man for his information I re- | 


turned home, resolving to call on Joseph on some 
future day. 

The sun had already sunk below the horizon, 
and the moon made her appearance, reflecting her 
bright beams on the glassy surface of the Avon. 
The air was still, and nothing occurred to disturb 
the train of reflections I was indulging, till I ar- 
rived at my residence in the town of Evesham. 

At the expiration of a week I paid a visit to the 
worthy shepherd. He had just returned from his 
daily toil, and was seated at a small table partak- 
ing of his evening repast, which his little daughter 
had prepared for him. Her brother sat in the chim- 
ney corner reading his Bible. They all rose from 
their seats on my entrance. I apologized to Joseph 
for the liberty I had taken; but when he understood 
I was a minister his countenance brightened, and 
he expressed himself grateful for my visit. When 
he had finished his humble repast, he returned 
thanks to the bountiful Donor of his mercies in the 
most devout manner. 

“Now, my dear children,” said he, “we will 
have family worship and you can retire to rest; 
this gentleman and I can then talk about the good- 
ness of God.” 

His daughter read the 116th Psalm. When she 
came to the fifteenth verse—“ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints”—the poor 
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shepherd turned his head aside to wipe away the 
tears which gushed from his eyes. The Psalm 
being concluded I engaged in prayer, and the chil- 
dren retired to rest. 

I found the conversation of Joseph to be both 
edifying and profitable. He was evidently a man 
of much experience. He was not, he told me, a 
native of this country; but was compelled to leave 
the place of his birth in consequence of the perse- 
euting spirit of his former master. 

“A feeling of curiosity,” said he, “induced me, 
one Sunday evening, to go to a Dissenting chapel 
in the village to hear a funeral sermon. The word 
came home to my conscience. I felt myself to be 
a sinner and in danger of eternal misery. By con- 
tinuing to attend the chapel I saw more clearly the 
plan of salvation. I began to read wy Bible, and 
prayed earnestly for pardon. At length, after en- 
during much dejection of mind, I was enabled to 
cast myself on the mercy of God through faith in 
the blood of Christ, and then I obtained a knowl- 
edge of salvation by the remission of sins. My 
dear wife, too, gave her heart to God, and our hum- 
ble cottage became the abode of peace. 

“JT pursued my daily labor with increasing de- 
light, for the songs of Zion were continually on my 
lips. One day my master came to me with a stern 
countenance and said, ‘Joe, I hear you have be- 
come a Methodist!’ 

««T attend the little chapel, sir,’ I replied, ‘and 
feel thankful that the Lord ever directed me there.’ 
««¢ And what have you got by going there?” 

«Tt has made me a happy magn, sir.’ 

“«¢ Were you not happy when you went to Church ?” 
««« Yes, master, I was happy in my sins; but now 
feel happy in the love of God which is shed 
abroad in my heart by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto me.’ 

««« You talk like a fanatic. You were brought up 
to the Church, and there you ought to go. I have 
no opinion of people changing their religion.’ 

“«T have not changed my religion, master, for I 
had none to change. I was living without God 
and without hope in the world. I attended the 
village church for many years, but never felt that I 
was a sinner, much less that I must be born again 
before I could secure a hope of heaven. And no 
wonder, for I was there told that all who had been 
baptized were already the children of God and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. But going 
to the chapel has led me to read my Bible, and that 
tells me “neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.”’’ 

“*Do you mean to say, then, that those poor, 
ignorant fellows who go ranting about the country, 
know better how to preach than our learned clergy- 
men, who have been to college, and who are the 
only authorized ministers of the Gospel ?’ 

“«Why, as to that, master, I am an ignorant 
man myself. But this I do know, the sermons I 
heard at Church were too learned for me. I could 
not understand them; therefore it was impossible 
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to gain any benefit from them. I love the church 
where the Gospel is faithfully preached. But it is 
not so preached in our village church. Besides, 
I could sing songs, take God’s name in vain, and 
sometimes get drunk, without feeling the least con- 
demnation. But since I have attended the chapel 
I have seen the evil of such things; and by the 
grace of God I am determined to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.’ 

“«T tell you what it is, Joe, I’ll have no Method- 
ists on my premises. If you don’t alter you shall 
leave my service.’ 

“*But have I not been as attentive to my duty 
since I went to chapel as I ever was before?’ 

“«You are always singing a parcel of doggerel 
hymns, and I don’t like it.’ 

«« But what harm in singing hymns, master? It 
shows that I am cheerful; and you know St. James 
says, “Is any merry, let him sing psalms.”’ 

“But your singing is enough to frighten the sheep 
away.’ 

“««The sheep are all safe, master, and are as fond 
of me as ever.’ 

“*T tell you what, Joe, you have got such infatu- 
ated notions in your head that in a short time you 
will scarcely know a sheep from a goat.’ 

“He then walked away; but his persecution did 
not end here. Finding I still attended the Dissent- 
ing chapel, he continued to abuse me; and one 
morning he came to my cottage and told me that 
he had engaged another man to take my place, and 
that I might go about my business and find work 
as I could. 

“This was a sore trial to me. However, I had a 
relation residing in this neighborhood who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation for me, with a kind 
master, with whom I have remained ever since. It 
is now ten years, and during that time I have not 
received an angry look nor an angry word from 
him. So I have much to be thankful for. But 
God's ways are not our ways. About twelve months 
since it pleased the Lord to take to himself my 
dear wife. Her illness was short, but her death 
was triumphant, and I have no doubt she is among 
the redeemed in the paradise of God. My eldest 
boy, Billy, whom we endeavored to train up in the 
fear of the Lord, had a good situation as gardener. 
A few weeks since he fell from a high tree, and in 
addition to breaking his leg, received such other 
injuries that he died from the effects of the fall. 
During his illness he was often visited by his mas- 
ter, and other persons of the village, who made 
him small presents of money, all of which he kept 
in alittle bag under his pillow. Though he suf- 
fered much bodily pain, his mind was kept in 
peace. I never heard a murmuring word escape 
his lips. On the day before he died, as I sat weep- 
ing by his bedside, he turned his face toward me 
and said, ‘Father, why do you cry?’ 

“«My dear Billy,’ I replied, ‘I am weeping to 
think that you are likely soon to follow your poor 
mother to the grave.’ 























“*But, father, I am not afraid to die. I shall 
soon be with mother in glory.’ 

“«*T know you are safe in the hands of God; but 
I can not help weeping at the thought of losing 
you. You have ever been a comfort to me.’ 

“*But we shall meet again, father, where there 
will be neither pain nor parting; for sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.’ 

“«T will try to be resigned. The Lord strength- 
en me!’ 

“He will strengthen you, father; and he has 
promised never to leave you nor forsake you.’ 

“And I am thankful, my dear Billy, that the 
Lord strengthens you, and that you have so bright 
a prospect of heaven. This softens the pang of 
separation, and enables me to say, Thy will be 
done.’ 

“Then lifting his dying eyes to heaven, my dear 
child repeated that beautiful verse: 


‘There is my house and portion fair; 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home. 
For me my elder brethren stay, 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.’ 


‘“‘He then took the little bag from beneath his 
pillow, and, presenting it to me, said, ‘Father, I 
have no more need of money; here are thirty shil- 
lings; it is but a small sum; but it will help you to 
bury me.’ 

“The next day he died. His last words were 
expressive of his certain hope of the enjoyment of 
eternal blessedness.” 

I mingled my tears with those of the gentle shep- 
herd as he thus concluded his affecting story. My 
heart was softened during the recital. And on my 
way home, while meditating on the various particu- 
lars which he had communicated to me, my mind 
became more deeply impressed with the importance 
of that religion which is “ profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 





THE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S DEPENDENT CONDITION. 


Tue Home Journal in its column, “interesting to 
ladies,” makes the following pertinent suggestions: 
“The remedy for woman’s dependent condition is 
much in her own hands. When mothers, no mat- 
ter what their circumstances, insist upon their 
daughters acquiring some art or trade, by which 
an independent existence can be secured; when 
they avoid as nuisances fashionable young ladies’ 
seminaries; when we all learn to confront and 
tweak by the nose the silly bugbear of public opin- 
ion—then woman’s ‘emancipation’ will not long be 
delayed. New careers will open for female indus- 
try quite as fast as the qualities necessary for their 
successful pursuit are developed.” Let young la- 
dies, then, especially be active in the cultivation of 
their minds and hearts. 
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THE FALLEN MISSIONARY; 
OR, SKETCH OF MRS. NATIO BARNUM, 
BY REV, 8. STEELE. 


Wet nigh twelve months have winged their 
rapid flight since the cold grave closed upon the 
loved form of her whose name is introduced at the 
head of this article. She sleeps in dreamless slum- 
ber beneath the waving pines upon the shore of 
Lake Superior. She was laid in the new cemetery 
at Eagle Harbor, amid the prayers and tears of 
strangers and friends, June 27, 1853, having fallen 
in glorious sacrifice a willing martyr to the arduous 
duties and privations of the missionary work among 
the Indians of these northern climes. 

May I not, reader, claim your patient indulgence 
while I sketch the dim outline of her brief though 
useful life? 

Natio was the daughter of Charles OC. Curtis, 
Esq., of Ferrisburg, Vermont, and was born Octo- 
ber 18,1812. Her childhood and youth were spent 
under the benign influence of parental affection, 
associated with a numerous circle of devoted and 
sympathizing friends. To Natio, Ferrisburg was 
an earthly paradise. Its picturesque hills and val- 
leys, its shady bowers and flowing streamlets, were 
indelibly engraven upon her mind. How often, 
during her long pining sickness, did her mind revel | 
amid its beauties, and in vain sigh for another view 
of the enchanting scenery which had so often cap- 
tivated her youthful soul! At times she would 
fancy that a sight of her native meadows, with 
their balmy fragrance, and a draught of the pure 
water which bubbled from the mountain’s base, 
would resuscitate her dying energies and again | 
tinge her faded cheeks with healthful glow. | 
Frequently, during the long winter preceding her 
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dissolution, would she rest her weary eyes upon 
the harbor, which appeared in full view from her 
residence, and patiently anticipate the time when 
returning spring would break the icy fetters which 
bound these mighty waters, and again proffer the 
precious boon of freedom to the imprisoned peo- 
ple of these wild northern regions. The time at 
length arrived. She saw the noble steamer enter 
and again depart. Sympathizing friends, whose 
kindness had won her grateful heart, entered her 
cloistered apartment to bid her an affectionate 
adieu, preparatory to their departure for scenes and 
friends of other years. They tenderly spoke of the 
pleasure of her society, which they had hoped to 
have enjoyed upon their journey, and of their sor- 
row upon leaving her with no prospect of another 
interview. To suppress the rising emotions of her 
soul, under such circumstances, were more than 
human. She wept as she thought of Ferrisburg 
and its friends, that they were hers to enjoy no 
more in time. 

Her childhood was not marked with any striking 
events that would justify the detention of our 
readers, if we except her youthful sense of obliga- 
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tion and duty to God, and her serious attention to 
the external duties of Divine worship. Evidently 
at this youthful period God was preparing her 
mind for those labors and sufferings to which, in 
his providence, she was destined to fall in sacrifice 
at so brilliant a period in her useful life. 

At the age of twenty years she became the sub- 
ject of renewing grace, and publicly embraced the 
Savior. The sacrifice of herself that she thin 
made was of that unreserved and Scriptural char- 
acter which admits of no compromise. That twenty 
youthful years should have thus passed away with- 
out embracing Christ, was now to her the source of 
the most poignant grief. To her enlightened view 
this period presented the appearance of a dreary 
waste, barren and desolate. Many opportunities 
of doing good were mourned as having passed for- 
ever away. To improve the future was the inflexi- 
ble purpose of her regenerated soul. She felt that 
she was most solemnly pledged to the faithful per- 
formance of every duty, whatever of privation or 
suffering it might require. 

At the age of seventeen she had fcrmed an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Nelson Barnum—afterward 
Rev. N. Barnum, of the Michigan conference—who 
taught the district school in the neighborhood of 
her father, to whose tuition Natio was committed. 
Their long acquaintance ripened into mutual at- 
tachment, and their marriage was celebrated March 
17, 1834. 

Mr. Barnum, at the time of his marriage, was 
unconverted, though a man of strict outward mo- 
rality, and possessing an amiability of character 
rarely witnessed in persons unrenewed by Divine 
grace. In Natio Curtis he found not only a woman 
of refined manners and high intellectual attain- 
ments, but a Christian of superior excellence. To 
be brought into such intimate relationship with a 
“living epistle” of Christian loveliness, was not 
without its salutary effect upon the observing mind 
of Mr. Barnum. He saw, as he had never before 
done, the meekness and simplicity of the Gospel 
practically illustrated in the person of his bride. 

Mrs. Barnum was now led to feel that the con- 
version of her husband was of infinitely more im- 
portance than all things beside that related to her 
existence. She not only saw a soul, for whom 
Christ died, exposed to eternal ruin, but that her 
own religious comfort and prosperity was insepara- 
bly connected with the desired event. Anxious 
years were permitted to pass amid daily prayers 
and tears, before the eventful period arrived; but it 
came at length, and was hailed as an epoch in the 
religious history of Mrs. Barnum. She “rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” Whatever secondary 
influence might have been employed in the conver- 
sion of Mr. Barnum, the primary must be attributed 
to the untiring exertions of his devoted wife. How 
beautiful an illustration of the apostolic doctrine, 
“The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the be- 
lieving wife!” 

The joy occasioned upon the mind of Mrs. Bar- 





num, by the conversion of her husband, was put to 
a severe test—it was the source of new and unex- 
pected trials. She had locked no further than the 
pleasure of his society in Church fellowship, and 
his ultimate salvation and society in the “better 
world.” 

The time had now come when the pledge which 
she gave at her conversion must be fully redeemed, 
or she stand guilty of repudiating the solemn en- 
gagement made with her God. To vivlate her 
plighted faith she could not, and ‘yet how to per- 
form she knew not.” 

The Church, soon after Mr. Barnum’s conversion, 
called him to the active duties of the ministry. 
To Mrs. Barnum it was a severe and painful trial, 
not so much from an unwillingness to obey, as 
from her overwhelming sense of unfitness to per- 
form the duties which the relation imposed. The 
health of Mr. Barnum also, at this time, was feeble, 
and she feared the influence of exposure upon him, 
necessarily attendant upon the itinerant life; but 
duty ultimately triumphed over nature, and she 
sallied forth, carrying with her a zeal that suffered 
no abatement till quenched in the cold damps of 
death. 

The third appointment which Mr. Barnum re- 
ceived was upon the shore of Lake Superior, among 
the aboriginals of the northern country, a position 
trying and difficult under the most favorable aus- 
pices, and peculiarly so under circumstances which 
now existed. In addition to the regular duties of 
the pastoral work, were added those of teaching 
and agriculture, together with the exclusive care of 
severa) small children belonging to the mission 
family for purposes of education preparatory to 
their future usefulness. To go was to abandon 
friends and society, and to engage in “labors more 
abundant.” 

I can not better describe the feelings of Mrs. 
Barnum, on the reception of the intelligence which 
fixed her destiny at this point, than by giving a 
brief extract from the pen of her bereaved husband. 
He says: “Our appointment to the Indian work 
was very unexpected. It came upon Mrs, Barnum 
like a bolt of thunder, and seemed as though it 
would crush her to the earth. Soon, however, 
grace triumphed, and she went cheerfully to the 
work.” 

In the relation of missionary to this injured peo- 
ple, Mrs. Barnum was preéminently useful. Her 
zeal knew no weariness. Impelled onward by the 
benevolence of her ardent soul in the performance 
of duties far beyond her strength of endurance, she 
sapped the foundations of her health, and induced 
the disease which carried her to a premature grave. 
Others might have husbanded their strength by 
neglecting necessary duties, but she could not—her 
all was made contributary to the responsible duties 
which divine Providence had assigned her to 
perform. 

Prostrate in health, Mrs. Barnum was no longer 
adequate to the duties required in the large mission 
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family of Saut St. Marie. She was consequently 
removed to the mission at Ke-wa-we-non. It was 
fondly hoped that comparative retirement from the 
onerous duties which had so severely taxed her 
energies, together with the bracing atmosphere of 
the lakes, would soon restore her wasted strength 
and check the violence of her disease, but in vain, 
The insidious and flattering destroyer slowly yet 
steadily advanced upon his victim, till his work 
was fully accomplished, and a useful life yielded 
to his inexorable mandate. 

The four years that Mrs. Barnum spent at this 
mission, a constant sufferer from bodily infirmities, 
she was far from being unemployed in efforts of 
usefulness tothis benighted people. Denied, though 
she was, mostly the privilege of uniting with them 
in the public worship of God, she would collect 
the females at her own house and instruct them in 
the principles of Christianity and domestic econ- 
omy. She won not only their confidence, but their 
warmest attachments. Her name among them is 
as precious ointment poured forth. 

The writer of this article had an occasion to visit 
this mission a few weeks succeeding the death of 
Mrs. Barnum, now under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Robert Dubois. Upon one occasion, in some re- 
marks, he made an allusion to Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
num, one of whom was then in the grave, and the 
other a patient sufferer upon its very verge. The 
effect produced can scarcely be appreciated by my 
readers. Tears flowed down their brawny faces like 
water from the clouds, accompanied with sup- 
pressed sobs and sighs, which spoke in significant 
language of the strength of their attachment. 

In view of the rapid decline of Mrs. Barnum’s 
health, Mr. Barnum requested an appointment 
among the white population with a view to the 
comfort of his suffering companion. He was con- 
sequently appointed at Eagle Harbor, the most ac- 
cessible point from the mission. It was with ex- 
treme difficulty that Mrs. Barnum could be moved 
hither, and but for the facilities of water naviga- 
tion, the attempt would have been inexpedient. 
Early in the year the health of Mr. Barnum entirely 
failed, and he was mostly confined to his room. 
Thus both were utterly helpless and dependent 
upon the generosity of strangers for the smallest 
favors; but thanks to a gracious Providence, friends 
were abundantly provided in the people of Eagle 
Harbor, who rejoiced in the privilege of minister- 
ing to the necessities of these dying missionaries. 
Mrs. Barnum was now rapidly approaching the pe- 
riod of her dissolution; but O how calmly and how 
sweetly does she talk of the “better land!” Her 
piety, which had exhibited itself heretofore more 
in actions than in words, now that her work was 
done, poured forth in sweetest accents upon the 
listening ear of all who visited her cheerful abode. 
Her very countenance seemed to be radiant with 
Divine effulgence and glory. But I will not at- 
tempt a description of the scene; it is infinitely 





a rainbow scene would be comparatively an easy 
task. 

Permit me to say, that I have been an interested 
spectator at many death-bed scenes, but the depart- 
ure of Natio Barnum was the most unearthly and 
glorious of all that I ever witnessed. 

Reader, thankful for your patient perusal of this 
sketch imperfectly delineated, should you ever visit 
Eagle Harbor, pay your respects to the grave of the 
fallen missionary, invoke her spirit, and emulate 
her virtues. 





SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A PASTOR. 
NUMBER I. 
HOW AN OLD SERMON WAS REPRODUCED. 

My first appointment was to a station where all 
the responsibilities of “preacher in charge” de- 
volved upon me. It was in a thriving Yankee 
village, where every family took from one to five 
weekly newspapers. My congregation was accord- 
ingly made up of intelligent, cute, inquisitive Yan- 
kees; and I was perfectly aware that every pecca- 
dillo against the king’s English, and every lapse 
in theology, made in the haste of extemporaneous 
discourse, would be sure to attract attention and 
provoke criticism. 

For the edification of this congregation I must 
prepare and deliver three sermons weekly, except 
when relieved from one of the sermons by a Sabbath 
evening prayer meeting. Then, too, in addition to 
attendance upon prayer meetings, class meetings, 
funerals, and pastoral visiting, there was also a 
frightful catalogue of books, in the form of a “First 
Year’s Course of Study,” to be gone through to 
the satisfaction of a batch of learned doctors ap- 
pointed to examine us. Still further to increase 
my difficulty, there was no local preacher, nor any 
friendly brother stationed near by, to whom I could 
look in case of emergency to lift me over a bar or 
help me out of atight corner. Such was my first 
appointment. 

One week, near the close of my second year—for 
the bishop sent me back and the people let me 
stay—lI utterly failed to satisfy my mind upon my 
Sabbath morning’s sermon. Text after text, and 
subject after subject, had been canvassed, and sev- 
eral skeletons had been successively prepared, but 
I was not satisfied with any of them, and, in turn, 
they had all been rejected. Saturday evening 
came. Here I was without any sermon. My blood 
was up to fever heat, and my pulse throbbing away 





prodigiously. The last skeleton, to which I had | 


clung with a sort of despairing grasp, now seemed 
more contemptible than ever; the analysis of the 
subject was imperfect and unsatisfactory; and the 
filling up was crude and dry; and at nine o’clock, 


above the power of language to portray. To pencil:| Saturday night, I exclaimed, “Come what will, I 
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can’t preach from that!” and crumpled it up and 
threw it into the fire. Prayer for light had as yet 
availed me but little. None but a young minister 
who has been similarly placed could realize the 
conflict of my mind. 

Just then light seemed to flash in upon my dark- 
ness. A text was suggested, and the subject opened 
beautifully. I seized the Bible, and found the con- 
text just such as I had conceived; then the com- 
mentaries came down, and, if they threw no light 
upon the subject, they gave me additional confi- 
dence in my opinions. ‘All right!” exclaimed I, 
and, with a grateful aspiration, wet my pen, and 
by half past ten the outline of my discourse was 
drawn, and all the necessary indications as to the 
filling up inserted; and with a self-satisfied mind 
I stretched my weary limbs upon my bed to rest. 

Sunday morning came, bright and glorious. The 
bell pealed forth its summons, and the assembled 
multitude thronged the temple of God. The ser- 
mon had taken an unusually deep hold upon my 
own feelings, and I preached with unusual power 
and pathos. Just as I was closing, some addi- 
tional suggestions, in the form of “closing re- 
marks,” very pertinent to the subject, came up 
to my mind; but as I was dashing along through 
them, they seemed so like old acquaintances that 
it popped into my head tkat I had not consulted the 
list of sermons I had preached, and that possibly I 
had preached from the same text before to the con- 
gregation. Fortunately I was nearly through when 
the mischievous idea obtruded its unwelcome vis- 
age. The “amen” was soon uttered; and without 
stopping to look in the face or take the hand of 
many of my congregation, I hastened home, rushed 
into my study, opened my record, and found that 
about a year and a half before I had preached 
from the same text. ‘Perhaps I did not preach 
the same sermon then I did to-day,” said I, men- 
tally; and with a sort of convulsive twitch my 
batch of skeletons were drawn from their hiding- 
place. Alas for me! there was the first edition of 
the very same sermon, and all that was lacking in 
the second skeleton had been supplied in the de- 
livery, when under the quickened mental action 
memory had become specific and tenacious. 

My mortification and chagrin at first were in- 
tense. But through the remaining exercises of the 
day I discovered no indication of any kaowledge 
of the morning’s misadventure on the part of oth- 
ers. The next day I called upon one of my most 
attentive hearers and confidential brethren, and 
carefully sounded him on the subject. After satis- 
fying myself that he had not discovered my mis- 
step, I concluded to let the matter rest; and have 
never heard it alluded to from that day to this. I 
then came to the conclusion that people don’t re- 
member sermons forever. 


> 





Tuere is no beauty in fear. It is a mean, ugly, 


disheveled creature. 
Vou, XIV.—26 
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TEACH ME THE WAY. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


Tracu me the way, O Lord, to be 

A humble follower of thee! 

The way to worship thee aright, 
And in thy precepts to delight; 

To fly to thee with every grief, 

And from thy promise find relief; 
To lean on thy protecting arm, 
Vouchsafed to succor me from harm. 


Teach me the way! Thy grace impart— 
Search, cleanse, and purify my heart; 
May wayward passion be controlled— 
Consume the dross, refine the gold; 

Let living Faith descend and rest 

With sweet Content within my breast, 
And point my wandering thoughts above, 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love, 


Teach me, and help me, Lord, I pray, 
To tread the straight and narrow way! 
In dark temptation’s trying hour 

To stand unmoved, O, give me power! 
And strengthen when secret sin beguiles, 
With firmness to repel its wiles. 
Petitions weak and frail I bring, 

Wilt thou accept my offering? 


Teach me the way! when sorrows crowd 
Submissive may my head be bowed! 

Thou lovest whom thou chastenest, Lord— 
Help me to comprehend thy word; 

Then doubt no more shall peace destroy, 
But even pain be turned to joy. 

Prostrate and penitent I pray, 

Father, forgive—teach me the way! 





THE STREAM OF DEATH. 


BY SARAH M. GEARHART. 
My path is by a river’s side— 
A river cold and dark; 
With gloomy waves so rough and wide— 
How could I trust my bark? 


A few fresh flowers, here and there, 
Allure me still to stay; 

But soon ihe borrowed hues they wear 
Fade stealthily away. 


And then I turn, with weary heart, 
To gaze across the wave; 

Nor would I weep with earth to part, 
And slumber in the grave. 


I see upon the other shore 
Life’s ever-blooming tree— 

O that my craft were safely o’er! 
There, there is life for me! 
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PAPERS ON POETRY. 


BY SILas HB, WRIGHT 
PAPER SECOND. 

Cuance was stamped upon the Athenian char- 
acter: what they one day lauded to the skies they 
the next contemned and reviled; what they one 
day wept over they upon the next ridiculed and 
laughed at. The man who to-day swayed the 
scepter of power, and had the whole nation to 
do him reverence, was on the morrow ostracized, 
if not condemned to death. It was, doubtless, 
this detestable vacillation which gave to the pen 
of Aristophanes its principal power. He was per- 
mitted to come into the theater and openly attack 
the most immaculate character of antiquity. Aris- 
tophanes undertook, in his comedy of the Clouds, 
to attack the venerable sage who taught the youth 
upon the banks of the Illissus or in the groves of 
Academus the purest principles of religion and 
morality. To the shame of Athens and Athenian 
justice let it be said, that he was condemned, and 
suffered the penalties of an unrighteous judgment. 

Poetry is a sentiment implanted in the nature of 
every one, in a greater or less degree; it has a seat 
in the breast of the peasant habited in rags, as 
well as in the breast of the monarch who flaunts 
imperial purple; and this sentiment assumes form 
and consistency according to the circumstances un- 
der which it is developed. 

Those dissensions which in the days of Homer 
shook the cities of Ionia wrought his imagination 
to that pitch of poetic frenzy, which enabled him to 
sing of the “ wrath of Achilles, which was to Greece 
the spring of unnumbered woes.”” This bird of the 
sweet “ Meonian strain” had not even the fare of the 
wild warbler of the woods. His life was far more 
destitute; there was no mate to welcome his re- 
turns—no shelter to protect him from the wind 
and rain. He wandered from city to city, “un- 
friended, melancholy, slow.” When night over- 
took him, he reposed his head upon some tuft of 
grass, with the earth for a couch and the heavens 
for a canopy. When day dawned upon his dew- 
wet locks, he resumed his wanderings, and recited 
a ditty to some admiring swain for his morning 
repast—a crust of dry bread and a cup of cold 
water. He at length died, was buried, but not 
forgotten. He bequeathed to posterity a colossal 
fortune; and the richest cities of Europe and Asia 
have contended for the honor of his birth— 


** A hundred cities now contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begg’d for bread.” 


O’er all his works the Iliad is preéminent; it 
stands an everlasting monument of genius, un- 
weakened by criticism and unapproached by imi- 
tation. He makes speeches for gods of which gods 
might reasonably be proud. Does he describe a 
storm, it exceeds the wrathful simoom of the desert 





or the fearful hurricane of the tropics. His heroes 
have each some distinguishing characteristic; nor 
at any time is their individuality lost sight of. He 
never descends to vulgar thoughts or vulgar ex. 
pressions, but in his sublime flight leaves the herd 
beneath far out of sight. His universal genius has 
seized upon every object in nature, and, incorpo- 
rating it in his work, it has left nothing but imita- 
tors. Tasso, who disdained to invoke the Muse 
upon Pindus, and raised his voice and tuned his 
harp to that inspiring Power who had for his 
“coronal a golden throng of everlasting stars,” 
has in the plot and narrative of his “Jeruselamne 
Liberata” stooped to the grossest imitation, to say 
nothing of numerous transcriptions. Godfrey, Ar- 
gantes, Rinaldo, Armida, and Clorinda have their 
exact similitudes in the Illiad. Milton, too, in 
rather self-laudatory phrase, asserts that he “in- 
tends to soar above the Ionian Mount;” and yet he 
borrows, unaccredited, many phrases, similes, and 
metaphors from the very summit of this same 
mount which he proposes so far to transcend. 

Poetry and liberty are inseparable. Like affec- 
tionate twin-sisters, they walk hand in hand. 
There is a sympathetic link which binds them in- 
dissolubly; they were begotten of the same father, 
nurtured at the same breast, baptized at the same 
font, and the same grave shall receive their beauti- 
ful corses. The fate of the one is the fate of the 
other. Does the one flourish, the other attains to 
vigorous maturity without the decay incident to 
age.. Is the one neglected, the other languishes 
and expires. As the plant which is plentifully 
supplied with pure air and moist earth unfolds its 
leaves and extends its branches into a beautiful 
and symmetrical tree, so does poetry under the be- 
nign influence of liberty develop itself into a splen- 
did system, calculated to promote the best interests 
and to perpetuate the best acts of man. 

When the sun of Grecian glory set in night; 
when the Acropolis was dishonored and the Par- 
thenon insulted; when brave and good men were 
banished, and impious villains promoted to the 
highest offices of the state, then Poesy and Lib- 
erty, with tearful eyes, upon swift pinions left be- 
hind them the scenes of their youthful joys and 
gambols, and the objects of their maturer pride: 


«¢ When each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around; 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Marmured deep a hollow sound; 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 
Left their Parnassus for the Latinian plain: 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant power 
And coward vice that revels in her chain.” 


The Romans for several centuries after their es- 
tablishment paid very little attention to poetry. 
Their lot and circumstance forbade. Their jarring 
and discordant spirits had not yet assimilated; nor 
had they sufficient respite from the toils of the 
camp and the labors of the field. It was only on 
solemn occasions that they sung the praises of 
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their gods and heroes, and then only in rude and 
cumbrous verse. In these exercises the Salian 
priests arose to considerable celebrity. 

Ennius is usually accounted the father of Roman 
song. He lived about two hundred and seventy 
years before our era. His versification was rude 
and his ideas often vulgar. He copied with servil- 
ity the Greek masters, and imagined that to imitate 
it was as meritorious as to originate; and so con- 
ceited was he that he tried to persuade his coun- 
trymen that the soul of Homer had revived in 
him. Aulus Gellius informs us that he lived to an 
old age, and that his most estimable works were 
his Annals, which were written during the latter 
period of his life. His poem entitled Phagetica is 
to the classical student a very curious piece of 
composition. In it he treats of vegetables and the 
culinary art in much the simple and unostentatious 
style used by Hesiod in his “ Works and Days,” in 
which he attempts to instruct the young farmer 
how to yoke the steers and turn the glebe—when 
to sow and when to reap—how to thrash grain and 
how to stow it away in the granary. He might be 
fitly called the 


*¢ Bard 
Who sang of poetry, venison, and lard,” 


as it was of Archestratus, the Epicurean. 

Awhile after Ennius, Livius Andronicus ap- 
peared upon the stage, whose productions were 
burdened with Greek idioms; in short, he breathed 
the atmosphere of Aischylus and Sophocles, which 
was too subtile for his respiration. Nevius, who 
served in the Punic war, wrote its history in verse; 
but his pen seems to have been better adapted to 
satire. His missiles were hurled against the vices 
of the consuls and senators. The elder Scipio, the 
most accomplished scholar and greatest commander 
of the age, became the peculiar object of his spleen. 
He attacked him with something of that malig- 
nant animosity and perverse implacability with 
which Aristophanes did the divine Socrates. 

The beauty, harmony, and excellence of poetry 
began now to be appreciated. Poetic talent was 
cultivated, and the highest honors bestowed upon 
its possessor. 

Plautus, Pacuvius, Accius, Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius arose to blow a blast upon the 
trumpet of immortality. They have rested in their 
graves many ages, and their bones have long since 
commingled with its mother dust; but the monu- 
ments which they built for themselves shall con- 
tinue to exist and be admired ages after each of us 
now living shall have ceased to read their inspiring 
pages forever. 





BODILY INFIRMITIES. 


Bopity infirmities, like breaks in a wall, have 
often become avenues through which the light 
of heaven has entered to the soul, and made the 
imprisoned inmate long for release.— Watts. 





RUSSIAN SLAVEHOLDING. 

Tuere is no doubt about it, that slavery of the 
very worst kind prevails in the largest empire in 
Europe. What is more, the slaves of Russia are 
white, not black. They are bought and sold by 
their masters, like the negroes of the slave states. 

Tn our own time Nicholas has reduced the popu- 
lation of whole districts in Poland to absolute 
slavery; he codperated in the resuscitation of the 
trade in Circassian females for the Turkish harems; 
and entered into formal treaties with Prussia and 
Austria, and yet more recently with Persia, whereby 
these powers engaged to deliver up to him, like so 
many droves of his cattle, all the white slaves of 
Russia who might flee for freedom to their ter- 
ritories. 

Of the fifty-three and a half millions of people 
which Russia contained in 1842, not less than 
forty-two millions were slaves; and of these, fifteen 
millions were slaves of the crown or the emperor! 
These forty-two millions of white people are ina 
state of the most abject slavery. They are taught 
in the schools to be slaves—their catechism teaches 
them to worship the emperor as their first duty, 
and the entire nation bows under his despotic 
power. “The submission of the clergy,” says a 
Russian writer, “is only equaled by that of the 
whole people.” 

The Russian slaves have no legal rights. The 
administration of “justice” to them is vested in 
the nobles who are their owners; and on the crown 
estates the administration is wholly with their task- 
masters, the overseers appointed by the Czar. The 
cruelties perpetrated on the slaves are limited only 
by the dread of retaliation on their part; and some- 
times their revenge assumes a frightful form, sav- 
age murders and assassinations, the burning of 
their tormentors, together with their families, in 
their own palaces, occurring from time to time, 
marked by features of savage atrocity. Only a 
few years ago an instance of this wild and ruth- 
less revenge was perpetrated on Prince Kourakin 
by his serfs, for his repeated cruelties to them. 

The Russian people are not only slaves to their 
nobles—they are also slaves to the soil. The land 
of Russia is valueless of itself; its value consists 
in the human property belonging to it, and from 
which the nobles derive their chief revenue. Prac- 
tically, the private serf of Russia—and there are 
above forty millions of such—is, life and limb, at 
the disposal of his owner, as completely as slaves 
have ever been in any country. He can be sold or 
hired out asabeast of burden. The law, it is true, 
now wills that a certain portion of land must be 
sold with him; but land in Russia is, as we have 
said, of merely nominal value. The master may 
remove one or all of his slaves for life from one 
estate to another, though thousands of miles apart. 
In purchasing a slave, he has only to go through 
the formality of receiving from the former owner 
a few acres of land with him, of which he soon 
forgets the possession, and from which he may 
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remove the slave, separating him forever from his 
wife and children, and dooming him to perpetual 
banishment from his home. 

The Russian slave, male or female, can not marry 
without the permission of the owner; and there are 
no purposes, even the most infamous, to which the 
female slave is not always liable to be devoted, and 
frequently applied. The master may at any time 
send his male slave to Siberia, or enlist him fora 
soldier. The owner may flog his slave to death, 
but the law only permits him to be fined. The 
law forbids any court to receive the evidence of a 
slave against his master. By a royal ukase issued 
by Catherine, and since confirmed by Nicholas, if 
a serf makes any complaint to his superiors against 
his lord, “he shall be amenable to the punishment 
which the laws award”’—that is, to the punishment 
of death! 

But there is no law in Russia, except the des- 
potic will of the head slave-owner. Puschkin, the 
Russian writer, emphatically observes, ‘There is 
no law in Russia; the law is nailed to a stake, and 
that stake wears a crown.” 

The question occurs, are the Russians willing 
slaves to their great slaveholder, and would they 
not be free if they could? The answer can be 
given only in one way: no people ever loved slav- 
ery, or willingly submitted to it, if they could 
shake it off. The Russians are noexception. The 
heavy, monstrous, prostrating oppression of ages 
has, it is true, produced a fearfully depressing effect 
on the minds of the Russian peasantry; but from 
time to time, the “wild justice of revenge,” burst- 
ing out in acts of sanguinary rebellion against 
their owners, shows that Russians, like other men, 
can feel pain and oppression, and rise up against 
it in their own rough and savage way. Let this 
one fact, also, bear witness to the discontent of the 
Russian people under the frightful despotism which 
weighs upon them—that the present Emperor, the 
great slave owner Nicholas, has sent on the long 
weary journey to Siberia not less than 250,000— 
a quarter of a million of individuals; and of these, 
three fifths were banished for political offenses! 

Two attempts have been made by the Russian 
slaves to shake off their servitude: the first time 
during the last generation, in the rebellion of Pu- 
gatcheff; and the second time, in the memory of 
the present generation, during the invasion of Rus- 
sia by Napoleon. Pugatcheff, a Cossack, on prom- 
ising liberty to the rustic population, soon saw 
himself at the head of twenty thousand slaves 
determined to be free. They marched on Moscow, 
and caused the Czarina—Catherine II—to tremble 
on her throne. But the rebels were overthrown 
and slaughtered, and the chains of slavery were 
drawn tighter around the slaves’ necks. 

The spirit and doings of the Russian peasants 
during Napoleon’s invasion were of a somewhat 
remarkable character. Golovine, a proscribed Rus- 
sian noble, has, in a book recently published by 
him on the subject of Russia, thrown quite a new 








light on the matter. He says that the Emperor 
Alexander’s proclamation to the Russian people, 
calling upon them to rally round their Russian 
master, was received with sullen apathy; and that 
the rumored approach of the French armies, who, 
it was said, came as liberators of the slaves, was 
hailed with positive satisfaction. In the neighbor- 
hood of St. Petersburg, the peasants said of Napo- 
leon that he was not their enemy; and that he 
would free them. At Novogorod, a landed pro- 
prietor relates, that on returning home to his vil- 
lage, he was received with positive disrespect by 
his serfs; they had all neglected to perform the 
tasks he had left them, with the exception of one 
individual, who had been taught the trade of a 
bootmaker. Ina state of intoxication he brought 
back one pair to his lord, and returned the remain- 
der of the leather, saying, “‘Take care of it; the 
French are coming: you will have to make the 
next pair fur me.” The same feeling prevailed all 
over the country. The Poles, who had been en- 
slaved by the Russians in Lithuania, also hailed 
Napoleon with enthusiasm as a liberator. 

But Russian and Polish slaves were alike doomed 
to disappointment. Napoleon neither set up the 
Polish republic, as he had promised, nor offered 
liberty to the Russian slaves; and probably his 
omission to do this, as a matter of policy, was the 
greatest blunder of his life. When the Russian 
peasants flocked to the French outposts beyond 
Witepsk, bringing with them, to deliver into their 
hands, the lords and oupravitals of the estates 
which they inhabited, Napoleon repulsed them. 
The excuse, afterward stated to the French senate, 
was this: “I could,” said he, “have armed a great 
portion of the Russian population against the re- 
mainder, by proclaiming the enfranchisement of 
the serfs. I was asked to do so by the population 
of many villages; but, on considering the debased 
and barbarous condition of the Russian peasantry, 
I could not think of adopting a measure which 
would have been the signal for putting to death 
and torturing whole families.” Napoleon’s hu- 
manity on that occasion saved the Czar, but ruined 
himself. When the Russian peasants found they 
had nothing to hope from the French, who further 
roused their superstitious feeling by stabling their 
horses in the churches, and desecrating the images 
of their saints, the tide of popular prejudice turned 
against the invaders. The Russian commanders, 
who burnt down the villages, also extensively cir- 
culated the information that this wanton destruc- 
tion was the work of the French, who, they assured 
the peasants, came as destroyers, not emancipators. 
The slave proprietors aided them in the propaga- 
tion of the rumors; and soon the entire peasantry 
were roused into exasperated hostility against the 
sacrilegious French. The result is well known. 

When the French were expelled, the Russian 
serfs sank back into slavery; and nothing has 
been done for their enfranchisement since. The 
British have emancipated their West India slaves; 
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so have the French and the Danish; but the Czar 
and his nobles still hold their forty millions of 
white slaves in worse than black bondage. They 
wear the galling yoke in sullen despair, but doubt- 
less the day will come when it can be no longer 
borne. Every whisper uttered against the slave 
government of Russia is carefully gathered up by 
the secret police of Nicholas, and the utterer is 
forthwith thrown into a dungeon, banished to Si- 
beria, or dispatched to the army of Caucasus, to 
join his bones to the grisly heap of skeletons 
accumulating around the mountain ramparts of 
Schamyl. No liberal thought can live and find 
utterance in Russia. The Czar is a fearful Atropos, 
with the death-shears ever in his hand to cut off 
and exterminate free minded men. He has his 
eyes upon them even in England and Paris, and 
his spies are in our salons, reporting to him the 
unguarded utterances of his subjects. Suddenly 
they are recalled to St. Petersburg, from which 
they are often dispatched forthwith to Siberia, or 
are never more heard of. On one occasion Prince 
Dolgousky and the noble Golovine received at the 
same time an order to return home. The former 
obeyed, returned, and was forthwith banished to 
Waitka: the latter disobeyed, was accordingly pro- 
nounced guilty of ‘high treason,” his estates were 
confiscated, and he was sentenced to banishment, 
with the loss of his nobility. Golovine remained in 
this country, and wrote a book descriptive of Rus- 
sian despotism—to which we are now indebted for 
much of our knowledge of Russia. “I am not the 
first,” says Golovine, “nor shall I be the last, to de- 
plore the servitude of Russia, and to protest against 
its oppressions; never shall I attain the energy of 
the Russian poet, who said, ‘In Russia the Czar and 
knout are worshiped; and the Russians, O fools! 
cry, Hurrah! it is time to beat us!’” 

The slave-owner, great or small, is never safe, 
and he knows it. The Czar's chief aiddecamp is 
the head of his secret police—the right ear of this 
modern Dionysius. In Russia he can punish the 
utterance of opinions at variance with despotism 
by his own sole mandate; but beyond the confines 
of Russia he is pursued by the vengeance of pub- 
lic opinion. Wherever the Czar goes, he is haunted 
by dread of the Poles—that brave people whom he 
has so mercilessly trampled down and reduced to 
Russian slavery. When he traveled to Naples and 
Palermo, he adopted different disguises to conceal 
himself from the eyes of those who hated him. He 
stole through the countries which he had to traverse, 
and saw in every lurking stranger a banished Pule. 
He refused refreshment offered to him by strange 
hands, and, distrustful of mankind, he chose a fe- 
rocious dog for his constant companion. At Rome, 
when he ventured out, distracted mothers threw 
themselves at his feet, imploring pardon for their 
sons whom he had sent to Siberian mines; and 
pamphlets, descriptive df the monstrous cruelties 
which he had inflicted on helpless nuns at Minsk 
and elsewhere, were thrust into his carriage win- 





dows. At the theaters he skulked unseen into a 
corner of his box. In Germany, again, he was 
haunted by his terror of the Pules—they are his 
“evil spirit.” In his visits to the courts of the 
German princes, the Czar made it a condition that 
he should not so much as be crossed in the streets 
by the ill-omened figure of a Polish refugee. When 
in London the Polish ball came across his path: 
his agents offered a bribe of some £500 to the lady 
patronesses if they would postpone it till he had 
left England. They would not, and the Czar hur- 
riedly set out the day before the ball. 

In the land of slaves the great slave-owner may 
well live in terror. His father Paul was murdered 
by his subjects. His brothers, Alexander and Con- 
stantine, both died suddenly and mysteriously—it 
has been said of poison. But not a whisper of 
this durst be uttered in Russia, else—Siberia! On 
one occasion a musket-shot was fired at Nicholas, 
at Posen, and to all appearance was fired from a 
carriage in his own suite. On one of his servile 
courtiers congratulating him on his escape, the 
Czar reprimanded him severely: ‘We must not,” 
said he, ‘‘make the people entertain the idea that 
it is possible to fire at the Czar!” 

Custine says of Russia, that “it is one vast 
prison;” the prison, be it remembered, of the in- 
habitants of one-eighth part of the habitable globe! 
The air of Russia is heavy with slavery. Man can 
not breathe the breath of freedom there and live. 
It is not only political slavery, but religions slav- 
ery, social slavery, physical slavery—of which Rus- 
sia is full. In Poland, which is a Catholic country, 
the Virgin Mary was wont to be called “ The Queen 
of Heaven;” this was regarded by Nicholas as an 
interference with the divine prerogative of the Czar, 
so the Polish liturgy was ordered to be burnt as 
heretical, and in the new liturgy the ‘Virgin was 
shorn of her crown. Thus even Heaven itself is 
forbidden to interfere with Russian conquests! 

The Turks are tolerant in comparison with the 
Czar, who forces the Russo-Greek religion on all 
his subjects. When the confiscated Polish estates 
were redistributed among his nobles, the Russo- 
Greek religion must be professed by them as a sine 
qua non. In Lithuania, Catholic priests who have 
refused to conform, have been first degraded from the 
priesthood, and then shot. Images of the Czar are 
set up in the Russian churches, which the people 
are made to worship. The catechism used in the 
Polish provinces contains these awful words: “ Peo- 
ple must submit to the decrees of His [the Czar’s] 
justice, according to the example of Christ, who 
died on the cross.” M. de Lamennais exclaims 
on this, “It has been given to this man to enlarge 
the limits of blasphemy.” 

We can not, however, believe that the Russians 
themselves will remain much longer voiceless and 
hopeless in their deep misery. Oppression can not 
always prevail. Though the present Czar has re- 
duced it to a science, oppression may drive even 
the patient Russians mad. Every throne founded 
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on oppression rests on a volcano which may any 
day burst. Revolutions are awful things; yet every 
nation has its own mission to fulfill in this respect. 
Russia has her own revolutions yet to make and to 
gothrough. Every nation in Europe has long ago 
thrown off the trammels of serf-ownership except- 
ing Russia, where it still retains all its worst and 
most revolting features. Yet there, too, it must 
come to an end—whether by peaceful means or by 
a frightful outbreak, time alone can show. The 
word of the Czar might accomplish the change, 
but he will not say it. ‘ Power,” says Southey, 
‘“‘which makes weak men wicked, makes wicked 
men mad.” And strange surmises are afloat re- 
specting the present mental condition of the great- 
est slave-owner in the world.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 





THE MARTYRS OF 1850; 
OR, MEMOIR OF RICHARD WiLLIAMS. 
BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 

As a history of strange leadings into the path of 
life—earnest soul struggles for a purer and better 
rest—as a record of missionary fire pure as the 
devotion which burned in Lydia’s heart, and of 
mismanagement and defective planning, and, as 
the world has it, sad—and sad it really was—term- 
ination in lone death-struggles on the inhospitable 
coast of Terra del Fuego, and yet, withal, of Chris- 
tian triumph, of holy, overcoming faith, I have not 
in many a long day read any thing so simple and 
touching as the “Memoir of Richard Williams, 
Surgeon: Catechist to the Patagonian Missionary 
Society in Terra del Fuego. By James Hamil- 
ton, D. D.” 

I will here say, that the eminent Presbyterian 
minister who has written this unpretending vol- 
ume has done nothing in all his useful life more 
deserving the love of the whole Church of God. 
He writes of those of another communion—the 
principal subject of the Memoir being a Wesleyan 
and the projector a ‘‘ Churchman”—but the author 
sees in them brave Christian martyrs, “partakers 
of like precious faith.” 

The subject of this sketch was born in Glou- 
cestershire, England, May 11, 1815. He had a 
warm, impulsive temperament—sometimes heed- 
less and wayward; at other times gentle and af- 
feetionate. He had a positive character, which 
would decide, and, having decided, would act ac- 
cordingly. An instance of this is seen in the 
choice of his profession. His friends intended him 
to pass his days in the honorable business of man- 
ufacturing planes. Notso Richard. He had heard 
of fame and wealth won by some of his friends in 
the walks of surgery. A surgeon he would be. 
Difficulties were numerous, but he surmounted 
them. He studied at University College, London, 
and at London Hospital; and in May, 1841, passed 
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his examination, being twenty-six years of age. 
For some time he was unsettled, but finally located 
at Burslem, in Staffordshire. He secured a good 
practice, and became very popular. His success 
was indeed remarkable. 

In the midst of his professional studies and duties 
he almost passed into a state of complete pyrrhon- 
ism. “Christianity for the most part seemed an ab- 
surdity;” and yet he had received no system of un- 
belief. Like Harrington in the “ Eclipse of Faith,” 
he doubted all systems. The “ Bible was a lumber- 
book;” and yet the malicious assaults of infidels 
were displeasing to him. He saw their hollow- 
ness and malignity; and while not believing in 
the inspiration of “the book,” he was unwilling 
that it alone should suffer assaults unjustifiable 
every-where else. 

How was the cold professional doubter to be 
convinced? What polished argument should pen- 
etrate the invulnerable case-armor of icy skep- 
ticism? God had another way. Williams came 
down beneath the hand of disease. The attack 
was sudden and violent, and its processes singular. 
In the midst of intense physical suffering the mind 
seemed to become suddenly possessed of preter- 
natural activity. Darkness gathered on his soul— 
palpable and mountain-weighted darkness. An- 
guish the most bitter assailed him. The unnum- 
bered sins of the past rose up before him. Death 
stood in his presence. ‘The terrors of the Al- 
mighty made him afraid.” On every side rolled 
the billowy, inky ocean of despair. That ocean 
was tossed with tempest and lashed by storms— 
“the voice of God was on the waters.” 

His loud knockings brought his friends to his 
room. Medical aid was summoned; all that could 
be done they did. But no relief was found till 
the “name above every name” was spoken. He 
says, “In the agony of my soul I called upon that 
name; and in the mean while, finding that one of 
God's servants had entered the room, I felt a new 
hope, as if the very presence of a man of God was 
a source of safety. He bade me look to Jesus. 
With the very bidding I felt an infinite joy in so 
doing. Faith in that holy name rapidly gained 
the ascendant. My darkness was turned into light, 
and in a short time I felt a sweet sense of the par- 
doning mercy of God.” 

This was followed by a cessation of pain and 
restoration of tranquillity. Toward evening a re- 
lapse occurred, with different symptoms. Begin- 
ning with the same contractions of the chest, there 
followed tetanic spasms—the body jerking from 
side to side, and at intervals a complete rigidity of 
neck and spine. This, with other symptoms, lasted 
several days, till he was totally exhausted. The 
same preternatural mental activity continued, but 
this time it was full of peace. His soul had rest. 
The Savior was precious. Death came before him 
again in scenic representation, and with death the 
judgment following; but the alarm was all gone, 
and “in returning he had rest.” 
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There are some mysterious facts in this case. I 
| profess not to solve them. Yet I see in them noth- 
ing incredible. “God speaketh once, yea, even 
| twice;” and he comes sometimes to man “in the 
horror of great darkness,” and ere he leaves him 
permits him to behold a “burning lamp,” and to 
hear a voice, as did Abraham of old, “I am thy 
God.” With all his medical reading, Mr. Williams 
found himself unable to explain the mental phe- 
nomena of his own soul on any other theory than 
an acknowledgment of supernatural visitation. One 
thing he knew—when health came back, when dis- 
ease left him, when he went abroad, the sweet peace 
given by the name of Jesus abode with him. Of 
this he was conscious, 

The pages of the Repository are not tu be used 
as the vehicle for metaphysical arguments; if they 
were, I have no taste for them. But to men who 
have made psychology their study, I submit the 
conversion of this educated surgeon—asking them 
to read carefully the account given by himself, and 
see if any hypothesis will satisfactorily settle all 
the questions thence arising but this, “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, and canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

Soon after this he spent some time in traveling 
for the improvement of his health. In these wan- 
derings he felt the need of kindred souls—those 
with whom he could sympathize and who could 
sympathize with him. He sought in various quar- 
ters, and found it not. Toward the Methodists he 
had an aversion not easily subdued. Nevertheless, 
subdued it was, and on the 29th of November, 
1846, he united with a class on trial, in his own 
town of Burslem. With the veteran leader he was 
charmed, and found the fellowship of soul he so 
ardently coveted. It will not be strange to the 
veteran believer that Mr. Williams, in the disci- 
pline of the class-room, discovered that “sin, though 
suspended, was not destroyed”—that pride still 
lived. He had another severe struggle, graphically 
related, and was enabled to believe anew in “the 
blood that cleanseth.” Perhaps a Methodist biog- 
rapher would have written of this employing a 
somewhat different nomenclature; but I have no 
fault to find. 

Soon after this the cholera visited Burslem. Mr. 
Williams was unusually successful in his treat- 
ment, and had numerous calls; his time was all 
demanded. But still he found leisure to kneel by 
the bedside of his patient, and ask God’s blessing 
upon him, and to direct the filmed eye of the dy- 
ing sinner to the “Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Thus was he treading 
already the missionary path which subsequently 
led to the martyr’s crown. 

Another character now claims our attention. 
Henceforth the web of Williams's life is inter- 
woven with that of Captain A. F. Gardiner, of the 
British navy. His attention had been directed to 





the South American Indians as subjects of mis- 
sionary enterprise. At great personal risk he vis- 
ited the Araucanian tribes in Bolivia and La Platte. 
He found them so suspicious of strangers, and so 
completely environed with Spanish Popery, that 
he concluded the time for establishing the Gospel 
among them had not come. He turned his eyes to 
the extreme south of Patagonia, which itself was 
the extreme south of the American mainland. 
There were but few European settlers, and the 
cowled Spanish movk, with his beads, images, 
and wafer gods, had not taught his system of pa- 
ganism, baptizing it as Christianity. 

These Patagonians he believed to be of superior 
capacity to the more northern tribes, and, though 
degraded, had not learned foreign heresy. Among 
them truth should be taught—* the truth as it is 
Jesus.” The Gospel should be to them the power 
of God. And, then, would it not travel northward 
in triumph? Would it not ultimately, even before 
the close of the twelve hundred and sixty years of 
the man of sin, overthrow his Patagonian empire 
by the spirit and power of truth? 

In good sooth the scheme was a noble one, and 
Captain Gardiner determined to make an effort. 
A committee to establish the Gospel in Patagonia 
was furmed. Aided by Mr. Hunt, a missionary 
catechist, the Captain attempted to establish his 
mission near Cape Gregory. But the incessant 
thieving of the natives and their manifestation of 
a murderous disposition compelled him to return 
home. 

In 1848 he made a second effort, and selected 
Terra del Fuego as the mission station. This was 
as signal a failure as the first. The scheme was 
now regarded as a species of pious Quixotism—of 
Christian knight-errantry. Many sneered. Others 
who loved the missionary enterprise asked, why 
should so much of the treasure of the Church be 
wasted on a handful of savages, in a few distant, 
dim, and oozy isles, while thousands in China and 
India were asking for the word of life, and there 
was an open door? The answer of the Captain 
convinced himself, and may well be considered by 
those in charge of missionary enterprises. True, 
it was far away; but then it was in the world, and 
was not the world the field? Compared with 
China and India, those tribes were few in number; 
but for them had Christ died. Terra del Fuego 
was the Gibraltar of the South Pacific. It was the 
only avenue to the vast tribes of the interior, the 
tenants of the Andes and the wild nomades of the 
Pampas. Popery had seized every main gate and 
barred every other entrance—should not evangel- 
ism carefully hold, at whatever cost, this single 
postern ? 

These representations produced their effect. The 
Captain put his life into the venture; a benevolent 
lady gave a thousand pounds; a new committee was 
raised, and circulars issued. Two iron-decked 
launches, twenty-six feet long, were built—one de- 
signed as a floating mission-house, the other as 
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a store-ship and magazine—and two small boats 
were built astenders. An advertisement was issued 
inviting catechists to join the expedition. 

When this advertisement reached Mr. Williams 
he had opened several rooms in neglected parts of 
Burslem, where he gathered the outcasts, read to 
them the word of life, and exhorted them to “draw 
nigh to God.” His heart was high-strung with 
missionary zeal; and when he read Captain Gar- 
diner’s proposal to suitable persons to enlist as 
catechists, he regarded it as an open door—‘as 
an opportunity to devote all toGod.” He was now 
in his thirty-third year, was a local preacher and 
class-leader, and had a large and increasing prac- 
tice in his profession. He was a single man, and 
felt that he could more readily forsake all and 
follow Christ in this labor of love. His services 
were accepted, and he was appointed, with Mr. 
Maidment, a catechist in the Fuegian mission. 

Some account of the mission and its plans may 
here be given. Though Mr. Williams and three 
Cornish seamen were Wesleyans, yet it was agreed 
that the mission should be conducted on Church 
of England principles. The hope of the good 
Captain was, that some Church society would take 
it under its protection and patronage. They were 
to be conveyed with their vessels to Terra del 
Fuego by the “Ocean Queen.” There they were 
to “coast along” till they found a safe and suitable 
place to establish a mission post. Till this was 
done, the two launches were to be home, school- 
room, and chapel. The company consisted of seven 
persons. Provisions for six months only were 
taken, the Captain confiding in the abundance of 
fish and fowl on the Fuegian coast, and the pur- 
chase of beef from Montevideo. These plans 
proved fatally defective; but the lack of means 
rendered necessary, in the first place, the selection 
of the launches instead of a good sloop, as was 
desired; and having the launches, they equipped 
accordingly. 

On the 7th of September, 1850, the Ocean Queen 
set sail. There is no room for extracts from the 
thrillingly interesting journal of Mr. Williams. 
He had still the same kind, earnest, soul-loving 
spirit which characterized him in Burslem. On 
board ship disease broke out. -He paid unwearied 
attention to the afflicted, administering medicine, 
and, assisted by his fellow-catechist—Mr. Maid- 
ment—he carefully nursed the sick. In token of 
their appreciation of those services, a contribution 
was raised, and Mr. Williams was presented with 
an elegant gold watch, chain, ring, and silver pen- 
cil, and Mr. Maidment with a ring and pencil. 
Indeed, when they left the vessel, a number of 
sturdy tars wept freely as they said, “Good-by, 
Doctor.” Nor was this all. The Methodist feel- 
ings of Mr. Williams could not be left behind. 
He formed a class; his Cornish brethren were earn- 
est, warm-hearted Wesleyans. They had heav- 
en!y communion in Christ. One of the mission— 
young Erwin—though kind and amiable, was a 





stranger to renewing grace. He was made the 
object of special prayer, and they soon had the 
pleasure of hearing him “inquire the way to Zion, 
with his face thitherward.” Was not the mission 
owned of God? The ship voyage united the souls 
of Williams and Gardiner in a strong bond; they 
knew and loved each other. 

On Friday, the 28th of November, they passed 
the Straits of Magellan, with a fine breeze, hoping 
the next day to pass through the Straits of Le 
Maire, and gain their destined haven. But they 
were disappointed. The next day they caught 
sight of Terra del Fuego; “its snow-tipped mount- 
ains were seen looming through the vapors of the 
morning sky.” From thence till the following 
Thursday they beat about, unable to pass through 
the Strait, experiencing meanwhile a continued 
specimen of Fuegian weather. All was dreary 
and desolate, and calculated to damp the feelings. 
But the hero-spirits of these men of God wavered 
not. They “had a baptism to be baptized with, 
and were straitened till it should be accomplished.” 
Mr. Williams says, “Surely Fuegia is the land of 
darkness, the country of gloom, a scene of wild 
desolation; both land and climate agree as to char- 
acter—the one frowning and desolate, the other 
black and tempestuous. A few, and only a few, 
cheering smiles have beamed upon us. . . . If such 
the land, and such the climate, we have reason to 
expect the people will not fall short of congruity 
with either. . . . How do I bear up under these 
not very flattering prospects? . . . I was not ig- 
norant that such it would assuredly prove to be; 
but I troubled not myself with the thought of it. 
I have all along felt that it was required at my 
hand to make the sacrifice of every thing to God. 


‘Not a cloud doth arise 
To darken my skies.’” 


On Thursday, December 5th, the twelfth week 
out, they came to anchor in Banner Roads, having 
reached their destination. Ere they came to an- 
chor, one or two canoes filled with repulsive Fu- 
egians approached the ship, crying, “ Tammer 
schooner”—Give me—and made a decided impres- 
sion on the minds of the mission crew. 

The Ocean Queen remained in Banner Cove till 
the 19th of December, and then sailed for San 
Francisco, and the little band was left alone amid 
wildness and desolation. Seeing them surrounded 
by savage men—they so few, we are reminded of 
Asa when Zerah, the Ethiopian, came against him 
with a hundred thousand men. “Asa cried unto 
the Lord his God and said, Lord, it is nothing for 
thee to help, whether with many or with them that 
have no power: help us, O Lord our God; for we 
rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this 
multitude.” 

This interval was spent in prospecting, and 
gloomy was the survey. There is not space for 
the description of Fuego and the Fuegians. Enough 
to say of the latter, they are treacherous, thievish, 
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and perfectly imbruted. Their divinity is a great 
black man, who frequents the dim and trackless 
woods of the interior, and who, like heathen de- 
ities every-where, is fearfully malignant. 

The departure of the Ocean Queen was the be- 
ginning of a dark chapter of disaster and a glowing 
record of triumphant faith. The ship carried off 
their gunpowder. When it is remembered that 
they were provisioned for but a few months, and 
depended upon the wild game which exists abund- 
antly in the Patagonian forests, it may well be 
thought that this strange oversight threw a gloom 
over the little company. This was increased by 
the subsequent discovery that the fish, so abundant 
when the Captain made his former visit, had almost 
entirely deserted those Fuegian waters. 

They were divided into two companies. Cap- 
tain Gardiner, Mr. Maidment, Pierce, and Bryant 
in the Pioneer; Mr. Williams, Erwin, and Badcock 
in the Speedwell. 

The day the ship left the Speedwell narrowly 
escaped being wrecked, and was separated from 
her consort. They were apart about twenty-four 
hours, when they again met. But the prospect 
grew darker; they were almost as completely im- 
prisoned as Selkirk on his lonely island. The 
natives were evidently designing their destruction. 
A safe and permanent landing was impossible. 
In their launches, with low iron decks, which con- 
densed all the moisture and returned it in drops 
upon them, they had miserable shelter. They were 
powerless amid their enemies. A native whom 
they called Jemmy was the leader in evil design, 
and once or twice they barely escaped his malice. 

The Captain formed a design of fortifying a point 
on Dothan Island, but abandoned it. The vessels 
beat from one harbor to another. At length they 
were grounded. News was brought in by one of 
the men that the natives were gathered in num- 
bers not far distant. Provisions were failing; they 
saw no way of escape. In the midst of all this 
danger their sovls were staid on God. Williams 
read to the men one of Wesley’s sermons, and they 
made the rocks ef Lennox harbor ring with that 
noble hymn: 

**O glorious hope of perfect love! 
It lifts me up to things above; 
It bears on eagle’s wings; 
Tt gives my ravished soul a taste, 


And makes me for some moments feast 
With Jesus’ priests and kings.” 


In the darkest hour of peril a strange flowing-in 
of the tide carried the vessels from the rocks, and 
the glad shout of “Afloat again!” was echoed 
from deck to deck. Thus they continued beating 
from point to point till the last of January, when 
the Pioneer was hopelessly wrecked. They re- 
moved all the stores to which they could have 
access, and took shelter in a damp, dismal cavern, 
with the knowledge that a turn of the tide would 
drown them inevitably. Ina few days the weather 
moderated, and they managed to board the Speed- 





well. This they considered as a new and special 
providence—that they were all together, and could 
manage one vessel more readily than two, and on the 
Speedwell were most of their stores and provisions, 

Disease made its appearance. Scurvy was be- 
coming common. Fresh provisions they could not 
obtain, and of preserved meats and pork the stock 
was small. They were suffering for food. Mr. Wil- 
liams and John Badcock sank under sickness. 
Erwin and Maidment, too, were very feeble. Hence- 
forward Mr. Williams’s journal was written in bed. 
They still could have no permanent laud shelter, 
and wandered from cove to cove, hoping that ere 
starvation overtook them a ship would come to 
their rescue. One entry in the journal touched me 
deeply when I read it: “Our preserved meat is 
now nearly out, our stock of spirits is almost ex- 
hausted, and when these are gone, which will be 
in a week or two, then, with the prophet Habak- 
kuk, I will exclaim, as I know by grace I shall be 
able to do, ‘ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fuld, and there 
shall be no herd in the stall; yet will I rejoice in 
the Lord, I will jey in the God of my salvation.’ ” 

Their peril was becoming imminent. No vessel 
was in sight; provisions must soon be consumed; 
they had no powder; their net was lost. Captain 
Gardiner inclosed letters in bottles, and sunk them 
in various places with boards above them inscribed, 
“Look beneath,” which gave account of their con- 
dition. 

Williams and poor John grew worse. The damp 
vapors condensed by the iron deck dropped inces- 
santly upon their cots, saturating covering and pil- 
low. They consoled each other with songs and 
exhortations. They were nearing home, and had 
no fear—why should they? John made his escape 
first. He requested Mr. Williams to assist him in 
singing the hymn, 


‘* Arise, my soul, arise,” etc. 


He sang it clear through in a loud tone of voice, 
and in a few moments “fell asleep.” The last en- 
try in Williams’s journal contains these words: 
“Cook's River, Sunday night, or possibly Monday 
morning, June 2ist or 22d.—When I left Burslem 
it was with a secret confidence that I should see 
the salvation of God. O my soul hath beheld it! 
‘But the greatest trouble,’ some would say, ‘is not 
over. You have but a week’s provision, even at 
the rate you are now living, and there is no certain 
expectation of a ship's coming in that time.’ Yes, 
this is so; but I have a certain and sure expectation 
of deliverance in that time. We shall see. He 
that believeth shall never be confounded. 


‘Here I rest MY HOPE— 
Tue Lorp’s WILL BE DONE.’” 


August 23d Erwin died; the following Tuesday 
John Bryant also passed through the dark rt 
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Mr. Maidment soon followed. At length vessels 
came to search for them. They came too late. On 
the shore they found Mr. Williams’s body, and 
buried it. The bodies of Pierce, Maidment, and 
Gardiner were found; also the books, journals, and 
papers, “These all died in the faith.” Half de- 
faced amid the sand they found the following note 
from Captain Gardiner: 

** September 6th—My Dear Mr. Wititams,—The 
Lord has seen fit to call home another of our little 
company. Our dear departed brother left the boat 
on Tuesday afternoon, and has not since returned. 
Doubtless he is in the presence of his Redeemer, 
whom he served faithfully. Yet a little while and 
though .... the Almighty to sing the praises 

throne. I neither hunger nor thirst, 
though five days without food. 
“Your affectionate brotherin.... 
“ Aten F. Garptner.” 

Thus ended the conflict of these hero-martyrs. 

Who shall say the mission was altogether fruitless? 
** Flung to the heedless winds, 

Or on the waters cast, 

The martyr’s ashes watched, 
Shall gathered be at last. 

And from that scattered dust, 
Around us and abroad 

Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God.” 





A SONG OF THE ANGELS. 


WRITTEN IN THE WOODS. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 
Husa! mortal, bend thy listening ear; 
Seest thou not bright seraphs near? 
Hearest thou not an angel-voice 
Bidding thy mournful heart rejoice? 


Canst thou not hear a gentle song 
That on the still air floats along? 
Canst thou not list the silver tone, 
And wish its music all thine own? 


Methinks in every breeze that sings 
I hear the rush of spirit-wings, 

And on my ear their voices low 
Drop soft, as drops the falling snow. 


Yet hark! that strain, so soft, so low, 
Seems almost like the notes of woe— 
A dirge—o’er a crushed floweret’s form 
That brightly bloomed but yester-morn. 


It is; yet from that angel-throng 
Ascends a gayer, sweeter song: 

“There is a brighter world on high, 
Where flowers bloom and never die. 
And when the last bright tint shall fade, 
And thy brown leaf on earth is laid, 
We'll bear thee, lovely flower, away 

To bloom in realms of endless day.” 


A SONG OF THE ANGELS. 








How sweet yon feathered songster sings! 
How gayly fulds his downy wings! 

And yet that tiny swelling throat 

Is breathing forth its last, sweet note. 


For as its warbling dies away, 

Bowed is the form so blithe and gay, 
Closed is the eye—furled is the wing, 
And the bright bird has ceased to sing. 


Yet still that voice so soft and clear 
Is sweetly melting on the ear: 

**O, there are blissful choirs above 
That sing for aye a Savior’s love! 


And thou art in that world of bliss, 

Thy songs are sweeter than in this; 

For the green palm-trees shade thy form, 
And thou art shielded from the storm. 


Then, mortal, bend thy listening ear; 

Seest thou not bright seraphs near? 

Why dost thou o’er the sleeping dead 

Such tears of bitter anguish shed ? 

Is there no joy within thy breast 

That the earth-worm has gone to rest? 

Dost thou yet mourn that naught could save 
The loved one from the cold, dark grave? 


The hand that lies so still and cold 
Roams over a harp of living gold; 

The heart that rests beneath the ground 
The balm of perfect peace hath found. 


Then shed no more the bitter tear, 
When angels bright are hovering near; 
Let their sweet spell steal o’er thy heart, 
And bid its anguish all depart.” 





“IF A MAN DIE, SHALL NE LIVE AGAIN?” 


BY ALEX. CLARE. 
Ts there a place beyond the tomb 
Where weary pilgrims go? 
Is there a place wherein there’s room 
For saints who die below? 


Is there a life to live again 
That has no death to die? 

Is there a heav’n—a King to reign 
Victorious in the sky? 


Is there a place beyond the grave 
Where hardened sinners flee? 

Is there a hell, where none can save— 
A pit of misery? 

There is a balm in Gilead— 
A rest to pilgrims given; 

There is a place that’s now reserved 
For all the heirs of heaven. 

There is a life to live again— 
A life that ne'er shall end; 

There is a heaven—a King to reign— 
’Tis Christ, the sinuer’s friend. 
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BY WM. T. COGGESHALL, 
NUMBER VI. 


EMINENT MECHANICS OF AMERICA. 

Tue broadest field for the exercise of mechanical 
ingenuity the world has ever known is opened in 
America. That it has been largely occupied by 
worthy men, labor saving, comfort-securing, home- 
adorning, business-improving inventions testify; 
but there is yet room, and that no man or boy who 
has a head to think, a strong hand and a will to 
work, need despair of usefully and profitably hold- 
ing a place of honor in this field, is abundantly 
declared in the experience and the disappointments, 
as well in the successes, of the men whose names 
are associated immortally with the material prog- 
ress of the age. 

Reviewing the history of mechanical triumphs 
in the United States, we find first a homely char- 
acter, now represented in nearly all our towns and 
cities on signs to printing offices. With the wig, 
and spectacles, and grave countenance every youth 
is familiar. To the practical observer the calm, 
benevolent face of the mechanic philosopher, who 
delighted to be known as “ Poor Richard,” speaks 
thus: 

“ Hearken, ye humblest, poorest, and least hope- 
ful of this free land! As you are now, once was I; 
houseless and penniless; without fortune and with- 
out frierds: never despair; learn to labor and to 
wait; be just and fear not; be sober, be diligent, 
be frugal, be faithful; obey God and love man; do 
your duty to yourself, your neighbor, and your 
country; be cheerful and thoughtful in whatever 
circumstances you are placed; and you may bless, 
not only your day and generation, but the genera- 
tions which shall succeed yours, leaving a name to 
be remembered and honored in all ages and in 
all climes.” 

Thomas Carlyle, having been solicited to give 
an opinion concerning the preparatory career for 
a@ young man who wished to rise in the world, 
answered: 

“Choose, by what of light, of manfulness, of 
faithfulness, is in your own mind, the better and 
the good from out of the boundless imbroglio of the 
trivial, the bad, and the base, and with your whole 
soul appropriate these, and elaborate them as you 
have faculty and opportunity. . . . I have observed 
this truth, even in our confused world, that what- 
ever of real human worth a man does put into 
his grand enterprise, just about the same quantity 
of real human victory—irrecognizable often to 
blockheads, but very real for all that—does he in 
the end get out of it.” 

It has been said with force and propriety, that 
the truly great man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution; who resists the sorest 





temptations from within and without; who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully; who is calmest 
in storms, and most fearless under menaces and 
frowns; whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God, is most unfaltering. Often the humblest me- 
chanic, in the quietest, obscurest walks of life, has 
exemplified this portraiture of greatness. The self- 
ish of the world saw him not; but were fixed in 
admiration of commanders, politicians, or grand 
speculators, whose apparent victories were, indeed, 
only conspicuous exhibitions of their own ugli- 
ness, and, therefore, real defeat, because, when 
their part was played, the world turned from them, 
first with scorn, then with forgetfulness, to crown 
with fadeless wreaths of honor the memory of him 
who died unnoticed, but with far-seeing convic- 
tion, that, in lessons of profit, embodied in wood 
or iron, or steel or brass, he had left mankind a 
legacy through which his name and the history of 
his trials and triumphs must forever endure. 

The ingenious Channing gave expression to a 
worthy thought when he said: “It is strange that 
laboring men do not think more of the vast use- 
fulness of their toils, and take a benevolent pleas- 
ure in them on this account. One would think 
that a carpenter or mason, on passing a house 
which he had reared, would say to himself: ‘This 
work of mine is giving comfort and enjoyment 
every day and every hour to a family, and will 
continue to be a kindly shelier, a domestic gather- 
ing-place, an abode to affection, for a century or 
more after I sleep in the dust;’ and ought nota 
generous satisfaction spring up at the thought?” 

Nature speaks to us in a thousand voices the 
lesson, that ease and affluence, bequeathed, not 
earned, fail to grasp opportunity for usefulness; 
but, on the other hand, weaken will, unnerve reso- 
lution, waste ambition, and in the Castle of Indo- 
lence imprison the good intentions and the inge- 
nious conceptions which, born of necessity, would 
develop themselves in achievements honorable and 
valuable. 

Wherever the spontaneous productions of the 
earth supply men with food, and a soft atmosphere 
renders raiment merely an ornament, the human 
family is savage; where nature, less prodigal, but 
still bountifully generous, requires only irregular 
and very light labor for man’s maintenance, he is 
rude, uncultivated, and necessarily unenterprising; 
but where the season of growth is brief, where chill 
winds sweep the bleak earth, and grain which de- 
mands skill and toil in its cultivation is “the staff 
of life,” industry and intelligence are most per- 
fectly developed, and man has the highest and 
most permanent power. 

I walked once among the tangled vines of a for- 
est which is fanned by the breezes that blow from 
the Gulf of Mexico, curious to observe the sweet- 
scented blossom of the magnolia. The season was 
early, and the search was tedious. There were 
buds of promise in abundance around and above me, 
but no blossom gladdened my sight. In despair I 
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turned to retrace my footsteps, when, on looking 
up to the sun that I might be sure of the point 
of the compass, I saw on the topmost branch of 
a high tree one opening bud. The snow-white 
petals bending gracefully over the hard shell in 
which they had been fulded, contrasting with the 
dark foliage around them, appeared to me like a 
guiding star rising in the wilderness. There wasa 
significant suggestion in that solitary blossom. I 
was struck with the reflection—how often out of 
the darkest night of sorrow and adversity stars do 
shine from the firmament of human progress, that 
cast mild and steady radiance on the pathways 
which the footprints of thoughtful workingmen 
have made! 

Jvhn Fitch, who in 1785 conceived the project of 
navigation by steam, and who in 1787 demonstrated 
the practicability of his conception, was by trade 
agunsmith. His parents were poor, and early in 
life he lost his mother. His father—a cruel, igno- 
rant man—not only neglected to afford his son op- 
portunities for education, but abused him when he 
manifested a disposition to make opportunities for 
himself. His whole life was one of poverty and 
trial. In 1794 he went to Europe to solicit aid 
for the prosecution of designs which contemplated 
the means, now acknowledged as the best, for cross- 
ing oceans and navigating lakes and rivers, secur- 
ing advantages which neither the capitalist nor 
the philanthropist can fully estimate. He met only 
discouragement and hardship, and he returned to 
America, in extreme destitution, as a common sailor. 
Yet his brave purpose was resolutely cherished, 
and he said men then living would see the time 
when steamboats would be preferred to all other 
modes of traveling. A benevolent gentleman who 
overheard this remark turned his head aside, and 
complacently soliloquized, ‘“‘ What a pity he is 
crazy!” The chilling influence of unsympathiz- 
ing selfishness, which gave only contemptuous 
heed to his high plans and his burning declara- 
tions of eventful purpose, so wearied Fitch that he 
died broken-hearted in 1798; but so unyielding 
was his faith, that with his last breath he desired 
to be buried where the musical noise of boats 
moved by steam might be his everlasting requiem. 

Robert Fulton, who, aided with capital by the 
liberal Chancellor Livingston, of New York, suc- 
ceded in advantageously executing the conceptions 
Fitch had exposed to the world, was the son of 
poor Irish emigrants who resided in Lancaster 
county, Penn. His father died when Robert was 
three years old. His opportunities had been so 
narrow that at eighteen years of age he could 
barely read and write. He visited Philadelphia, 
and, by the exercise of severe toil and self denial, 
obtained instructions in drawing and painting. 
Very soon he began business for himself by walk- 
ing from farm-house to farm-house, vending draw- 
ings and soliciting likenesses to paint. Having 
contrived, through industry and frugality, to pur- 
chase a little property for his mother, he ventured 





to embark for Europe, with the design of acquiring 
fuller knowledge of the art of painting. He was 
encouraged by Benjamin West; but gradually being 
attracted to mechanical enterprises, he was at length 
absorbed in schemes for driving a boat by steam. 
He had in 1815 but fairly triumphed over the oppo- 
sition which had harassed and embarrassed him, 
when he died, at the age of forty-nine years. His 
steamboat, called the ‘Clermont,’ when it had 
received his latest improvements, went from New 
York to Albany in thirty-two hours, and returned 
iu thirty. The distance between the cities is one 
hundred and fifty miles. As the enormous machine 
passed along the banks of the Hudson, it threw 
the inhabitants into the utmost consternation, as 
well as the crews of the several vessels that hap- 
pened to be on the river. The cotemporary jour- 
nals state that the sailors, astonished at the long 
columns of smoke which rose into the air and by 
the noise of the wheels, rushed down intu .he holds 
of their ships to shut out the fearful apparition. 

Oliver Evans, who invented the first: locomotive, 
the first carding-machine, and the first high-press- 
ure steam-engine—the only one which can be used 
on railways—who was the author of those various 
and valuable machines known in flouring mills as 
the “elevator, the conveyer, and the hopper boy, 
the drill and the descender,” which perform every 
necessary movement of the grain or meal from one 
part of the mil! to another, and from one machine 
to another, till it is manufactured into flour, sep- 
arated, and packed for market, was the son of a 
farmer, who was so poor that he was obliged to 
apprentice his boy at an early age. Oliver’s mas- 
ter—a carpenter—was penurious and ugly. He 
denied the boy the use of candles to pursue his 
studies; but, undiscouraged, he would collect the 
shavings made from his work, and, when his mas- 
ter was asleep, he learned grammar and arithmetic 
by a flickering blaze from the chimney-corner. 

At one of the thriving towns of New England 
was, many years ago, a young carpenter who had a 
taste for reading. That he might more frequently 
gratify that taste, he determined to become a school- 
teacher. He husbanded judiciously the few dollars 
which his labor brought him till he was able to fit 
himself for his new purpose. Not satisfied then 
with his acquirements, he resolved to graduate 
with honor from a college. He persevered till this 
good resolution was executed. Then he took leave 
of his native state, and sought employment as a 
private tutor in the state of Georgia. He became 
interested in the importance of the cultivation of 
cotton, and learned that none of this staple could 
be raised for export till some man of genius should 
devise a plan for separating the seed from the fiber 
by machinery. Steadily and cautiously the young 
tutor set himself to work to supply the great want 
which the business of the country demanded. 
Month after month he toiled in a solitary room, 
which answered for a workshop and a study. He 
concealed his purposes as well as he could; but 
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from inquiries and investigations made by him, the 
nature of his occupations was suspected. It be- 
came noised abroad in his neighborhood that he 
had, concealed, a machine which would perform the 
work of a hundred slaves, and the impatient planters 
forced themselves into the inventor’s presence, and 
bore away his machine before he had a chance to 
procure a patent. The value of land was trebled; 
a large population was rescued from the necessity 
of emigration; cotton became one of the great 
staples of our country; the cost of clothing was 
cheapened to the whole world; and the obscure 
schoulmaster was renowned—Eli Whitney was ac- 
knowledged a benefactor. 

David Bushnell, the inventor of submarine war- 
fare, was the son of an agriculturist of moderate 
means. David obtained a first class collegiate ed- 
ucation by his own unassisted exertions. He ex- 
emplified Channing’s declaration, “that an earnest 
purpose finds time, or makes time. It seizes on 
spare moments, and turns fragments to golden 
account. A man who follows his calling with 
industry and spirit, and uses his earnings econom- 
ically, will always have some portion of the day 
at command. And it is astonishing how fruitful 
of improvement a short season becomes, when 
eagerly seized and faithfully used. A single hour 
in the day given to the study of some interest- 
ing subject, brings unexpected accumulations of 
knowledge.” 

Amos Whittemore, the inventor of that extra- 
ordinarily ingenious machine for making cotion 
and wool cards, which more nearly than any other 
represents the workings of the human frame, which 
came from the brain of its author so perfect that 
it has never been materially improved, began his 
career in the world as a gunsmith, and elevated 
himself to a proud position solely by his own 
energy and perseverance. 

Jacob Perkins, the inventor of the nail machine, 
which cuts and heads at the same time, who dis- 
covered a method of taking prints of calico at a 
great saving of time and labor, and who was the 
author of several other ingenious and useful inven- 
tions, occupied, when he first realized that he must 
be the artificer of his own fortune, no higher sta- 
tion than that of an apprentice to a goldsmith. 

Thomas Blanchard, who produced that machine, 
famous the world over, for turning gun-stocks, 
boot-lasts, ax-helves, busts, and images, was the 
son of a New England farmer, who could afford 
the boy only a common-school education. 

Thomas Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant, 
who will be held in grateful remembrance so long 
as the wings of commerce whiten the seas, was a 
humble glazier in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Robert Hoe, who inveuted the printing-press 
which enables each subscriber of a daily paper, 
in a large city, though he may be one of fifty 
thousand, to read the news before he takes his 
breakfast, was a carpenter by trade, and at the age 
of eighteen landed in New York from an English 











ship without a penny. Industry and frugality em- 
powered him to achieve what sends newspapers, 
books, and magazines among the poorest and most 
wretched. 

Among the men of the present time whose ca- 
reers affurd memorable encouragement to those who 
“pursue knowledge under difficulties,” honorable 
mention may be made of Erastus Brigham Bige- 
low, the inventor of looms for weaving coach-lace, 
carpets, and other textile fabrics. At West Boyls- 
ton, a small town of Massachusetts, his father had 
a litule farm, to the toils of which he added, with 
Yankee versatility, the business of a wheelwright 
and that of a chairmaker. The boy was sent to 
the district school. At the age of eight he asked 
his master to put him into arithmetic and writing; 
but he was pronounced too young for these high 
branches. He took up Pike’s Arithmetic at home, 
performed, unassisted, every question as far as the 
Rule of Three, and made a fair record of the whole. 
Here was the first exhibition of a spirit of self- 
reliance and heroic determination, which in after 
life subserved great purposes. 

Young Bigelow soon manifested uncommon me- 
chanical ingenuity in the construction of little 
wagons and chairs. His aptness attracted the at- 
tention of an influential farmer named Temple, 
who invited Erastus to come and live with him. 
One Monday morning in early spring this boy of 
ten years presented himself at Mr. Temple’s door, 
and demanded employment. It was given him, 
with no expectation that he would continue through 
the day. He worked on, however, and at the end 
of the week suggested to Mr. Temple that it would 
be proper to come to some understanding in regard 
to wages. Being asked his terms, he offered to 
work six months, on condition of receiving at the 
close a closset lamb called “Dolly,” to which he 
had taken a strong liking. The moderate demand 
was, of course, acceded to. But scarcely had a 
month elapsed ere a difficulty arose. Dolly could 
not live without eating, and how was he to provide 
for her? His fellow-laborers discovered the cause 
of his anxiety, and teasingly aggravated it. At 
length he proposed and effected an alteration in 
the contract. He relinquished his claim to Dolly, 
and Mr. Temple agreed to furnish instead a pair of 
cow-hide boots and sheep’s-gray cloth sufficient 
for a suit of clothes. The agreement was fully 
carried out on both sides. At the close of the 
period, an offer of four dollars a month for the 
ensuing summer was made and accepted. 

During two years young Bigelow worked for Mr. 
Temple. He spent the summer seasons in farm 
labor, but occupied the winters in hard study. 
His father then removed to another part of the 
town, and engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
yarn. Erastus was put to work in the mill. He 
entertained the grand design of a liberal education, 
and the monotony of his employment rendered him 
restless and unhappy. As an expedient to gain 
money With which to pay the expenses of an 
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education, he often went, after a hard day’s work 
in his father’s factory, to play the violin a whole 
night for a dancing-party. When fourteen years of 
age he invented a machine for weaving suspenders; 
but the work was not profitable, and the employ- 
ment of machinery was abandoned. When he had 
hoarded money enough to support him for one 
term at an academy, his father consented to his 
absence. The term having expired, young Bigelow 
was unwilling to engage again in the dull employ- 
ment of the spinning-mill. He wished to go to 
college. His father wished him to learn a trade. 
The difficulty was compromised when his father 
agreed that he might go to Boston, and learn to be 
amerchant. He found employment as a clerk, but 
was not satisfied. He cherished dreams of more 
important occupation than that of measuring rib- 
bons and chaffering about the price of calico. A 
teacher of stenography visited Boston. Erastus 
had not the means to pay for a course of instruc- 
tion; but he determined to acquire the art without 
amaster. He succeeded so well that he abandoned 
his clerkship, and became a teacher and an author. 
A book published by him as a “manual of sten- 
ography” did not sell as he had anticipated, and 
he was involved in debt. He engaged with a part- 
ner in manufactures at an old mill his father had 
abandoned, and failed. Then he was in debt four- 
teen hundred dollars. He studied penmanship, 
became a teacher, and for a brief period prospered; 
but his parents were dissatisfied, and at their so- 
licitation he consented to prepare himself for the 
practice of medicine. 

After a winter passed in classical studies at an 
academy, he entered as a student in medicine. 
This study he prosecuted with diligence for more 
than a year, being much interested in the science, 
but constantly annoyed by a sense of his imperfect 
literary preparation. Again the stimulus of his 
early and strong desire for a liberal education put 
him on the look-out for some sources of pecuniary 
gain. With his mind in this state he happened, 
while on a visit, to sleep under a knotted or Mar- 
seilles quilt. Years before he had seen similar 
fabrics woven by the slow and costly process of 
the hand-loom. Why—he asked himself—could 
not a power-loom be made to weave them? It 
was not till a year afterward that he set himself 
in earnest to solve this problem. Having sus- 
pended, for a time, his medical studies, he ma- 
tured the plan of a loom. With some pecuniary 
aid he was enabled to construct the machine, 
which worked to his entire satisfaction; but it 
brought him no reward, because capital was re- 
quired to secure its advantages. He at length suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the aid of a business house in 
Boston; but just when he was ready to avail him- 
self of this success the house failed. He turned 
his attention to another branch of manufacture. 
Having satisfied himself that a power-loom for 
weaving coach-lace would earn money, he engaged 
to construct one. Spurred on by necessity, and 
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encouraged by a confident hope of success, his 
mind became intensely active. To others, indeed, 
he seemed to have grown suddenly stupid. When 
spoken to, he appeared to listen, and yet showed 
by his silence or inapposite reply that he had not 
understood a word. One evening he was asked 
to show a visitor the way out. To the surprise 
of the latter, he took an unlighted candle, marched 
silently before him through a long, dark entry, and 
gravely bowed him from the door. During this 
period of mental abstraction he took no note of 
time. He sat in the family circle with as little 
share in the conversation as if he had been deaf 
and dumb. All hints about bedtime were thrown 
away upon him, and the unmoved candlestick, 
whose taper had expired in its socket, usually 
showed in the morning that he must have gone to 
his rest, at some late hour, in the dark. The fruits 
of this extraordinary application ‘soon appeared. 
Within six weeks from the time of its first concep- 
tion, he had a power-loom in successful operation. 
Capital was secured, factories were established, 
and the ingenious and persevering Bigelow began 
to reap reward for his long contintved exertions as 
an inventor. 

After starting coach lace and counterpane estab- 
lishments, Mr. Bigelow took up the question of 
weaving the ingrain or Kidderminster carpet by 
means of power-looms. It was no easy matter to 
produce a fabric in which the figures should match, 
which should have a smooth, even face and perfect 
selvedge, and do this with a rapidity so much be- 
yond that of the hand loom as to make it an object. 
A short study assured him that the idea was feasi- 
ble. On the strength of this conviction—before he 
had made a model or even complete drawings of the 
machine—he entered into a written contract with 
a company in Lowell to furnish them with power- 
looms for making ingrain carpets. His first loom 
for two-ply carpets was set up withina year. Inthe 
matching of its figures, in evenness of surface, and 
in the regularity of its selvedge, its product far 
surpassed that of any hand loom. Its average 
daily work was from ten to twelve yards; that 
of the hand loom is about eight yards. 

But the inventor was not satisfied, and he im- 
proved upon his loom till it made from twenty-five 
to twenty-seven yards per day. Capitalists were 
ready to engage with and support him, and mills 
were erected, and he became the head of an exten- 
sive business. Subsequently he invented a ma- 
chine for weaving ginghams, and then he determ- 
ined upon a higher achievement than any previous 
one. It was a loom for weaving Brussels carpet. 
The basis of this machine was contained in the 
loom for coach-lace. But farther invention was 
needed to adapt it to the weaving of wider fabrics, 
to the making figures that match, and to the forma- 
tion of velvet-pile. This was fully accomplished. 
His power-looms weave rapidly and perfectly the 
Brussels and the Wilton, the tapestry and velvet 
tapestry carpets. They are competent, in fact, to 
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every kind of looped and velvet-pile fabric known 
in the market. 

In the language of a writer in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine—to whom we are indebted for the fore- 
going particulars of Mr. Bigelow’s endeavors and 
triumphs—previously fo the introduction of his 
inventions, power-looms had scarcely been used for 
any but the plainest and simplest fabrics. These 
improvements cover the whole higher range of tex- 
tile art. If we except such regal luxuries as the 
pictured tapestries of the Gobelins, there is no com- 
plex, or useful, or beautiful texture produced by 
skill and patience in the hand-loom, to which his 
machinery has not been or may not be adapted. 

Some idea of the value and importance of Mr. 
Bigelow’s invention may be formed from the fact, 
that goods for which the hand-loom artisans of 
Lyons, in France, get three francs—about fifty-six 
cents—per yard are manufactured in his mills at a 
cost for labor of fifteen cents per yard. The town 
of Clinton, Mass., where his inventions are most 
largely employed, was in 1837 the least cultivated 
and least valued part of the old town of Lancaster. 
At that time it contained two hundred inhabitants; 
in 1854 it had about four thousand. There may be 
seen the great gingham mill already named, pro- 
ducing annually nearly five millions of yards; the 
counterpane mills, which turn out yearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of goods; the 
establishment of the Clinton Company, where two 
million yards of coach-lace, tweeds, etc., are woven; 
and that of the Bigelow Carpet Company, the daily 
results of which are a thousand yards of Brussels 
and Wilton carpeting. The amount made by this 
single establishment is equal to the entire importa- 
tion of Brussels carpet from England at the time 
when the works were started. Though these looms 
run night and day, they are inadequate to the con- 
stant demand. 

We have not space to sketch other careers as 
fully as that of Mr. Bigelow. It alone is sufficient 
for the lesson of this Picture; but overlooking many 
examples in less important fields of operation, we 
may mention that Donald M’Kay, the opulent ship- 
builder of Boston, who superintended the construc- 
tion of the “Great Republic,” the largest ship ever 
launched, was once so poor that his wife kept a 
little store in Norfolk, Va., to maintain herself 
while he went to North Carolina after ship timber. 
R. F. and J. P. Williams, who invented the process 
of marbleizing iron, so that it answers fully the 
purposes of mantles, table-tops, columns, and sub- 
serves other uses to which choice marble is ap- 
plied, were poor boys in Cincinnati, and were re- 
duced to their last shilling before they succeeded 
to render their invention remunerative. J. G. Eve- 
leth, who, a few months since, invented an iron 
pavement for streets, and sold his interest therein 
for one hundred thousand dollars, was seven years 
ago a school-teacher in Maine at a salary of thirty 
dollars per month; and the money thus received 
he treasured carefully, in order to meet his term 
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bills at Bowdoin College, from which he had re- 
solved to graduate. Henry Fitz, of New York, 
who has distinguished himself as a constructor of 
telescopes, was a printer's boy, who, having no 
relish for typography, apprenticed himself to a 
locksmith, and became a master-workman. In 
order to save his earnings for the purchase of 
books and for lessons from experienced tutors, he 
lived entirely on vegetables and bran-bread, and 
slept on a board, supporting himself at an expense 
of fifty cents a week. It was with a telescope con- 
structed by him, having a diameter of seven inches, 
that the distinguished observer, Lieutenant Gillies, 
who commanded the astronomical expedition sent 
by the Government of the United States to the 
coast of Chili in 1850, was enabled to recognize 
the sixth star in the trapezium of Orion, as noticed 
by Baron Von Humboldt in his ‘‘ Cosmos.” 

Almost every community furnishes, more or less 
prominently, at least one example of this character. 
The number of these representative men might be 
doubled. The secret of their success is a simple 
one. I will reveal it. Let each boy and girl who 
reads consider and treasure it. ‘“ Never be idle” — 
that is the secret. There is a pretty little song 
which runs, 

‘Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land.” 


Little boys and girls, never omit an opportunity 
to learn all youcan. Think how the gold miner 
gets his fortune. He never rejects a particle how- 
ever small. He avails himself of every nugget 
which will add to his store. Walter Scott said 
that even in the stage-coach he always found some- 
body who could tell him something he did not 
know before. Nuggets of knowledge may be as 
profitable as nuggets of gold. Despise none, how- 
ever tiny; but put away carefully each one you 
may find, in your emulous searching after improve- 
ment in place or reward, and you can not fail to 
command success. 





PRIVACY OF THE DEAD. 


Or any privacy in the memory of the dead, our 
fashionable cemeteries seem to give no sign. The 
beloved one, who was in life so guarded about with 
delicacy and protection—her home shut in from the 
footfall of common approach, and the door of her 
chamber of nightly rest kept high and far out of 
profaning sight, by triple locks, and life blood 
ready to come between it and intrusion—this be- 


| loved one is laid and left in a thronged avenue of 


resort—her last home marked by a fancy monu- 
ment, which asks the vulgar to stand over her and 
admire it, and her sweet maiden name written in 
glaring characters on the door, for every ruffian’s 
lips to spell out with his coarse utterance, and des- 
ecrate with his scrawl or comment.—N., P. Willis. | 
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BY GEORGE B. DAY. 

Somes friendships are firm as the oak—and for 
good reasons. They spring from seed planted in 
a genial soil; and while they receive much nour- 
ishment from the richness of their bed, and much 
care from the hands that foster them, they do not 
waste the one, nor repay the other by wild exuber- 
ance of growth. Consequently, they are not all 
leaves and fruitless. They are not distorted or 
marred with unsightly excrescences. The tissue 
of their fibers is compact, because slowly formed; 
and as the channels through which vitality flows 
are minute, the branches extend, and the fruit 
matures into gradual perfection and ripeness. We 
say this is the character of some friendships. It 
is not of all—and the marvel is why it is not. 
Given the seed, the fertile ground, and judicious 
cultivation, why can not we always predict the 
result? or, rather, why should not results be uni- 
form? Are the laws of friendship’s growth vari- 
able, or must we look for solution to accidental 
blights, and mildews, and canker and gourd-worms? 
In vain does the husbandman look for the grain 
to spring from the earth, a month plastic by vernal 
rains, or for the delicate blade of corn in the dry 
dust which the next eddy of air will whirl heaven- 
ward. The bearded wheat just ripening for the 
sickle is inclined earthward, not always because 
of the weight of the full head, but because the 
insidious weevil has penetrated the heart of its 
stalk, and has eaten away at once its life and sup- 
port. The very showers and sunlight that fructify, 
alternating too rapidly, cover it with brown rust, 
or shrivel it up, parched and indurated. 

It is not sufficient, then, that the elements of its 
existence should be brought into contact to give to 
friendship a life and being. Its seeds may be im- 
bedded in the richest soil of congeniality and like- 
ness, and unless there be internal warmth and 
mysterious affinities they will never germinate. 
How often are we mocked in our honest endeavors 
to bring about an intimacy between those whom to 
associate we thought alone was necessary ! 

Souls rich in grasping affection repel where we 
expected the strongest attraction. Perhaps we have 
comforted ourselves in our disappointment by find- 
ing another instance of the oft-quoted law, that 
“like states repel each other.” But to-morrow the 
same conditions are accompanied with contrary re- 
sults. The “foregone conclusion” is reversed, and 
we despair of our riddle. Analogy will aid us only 
so far, that it will show us what may not be. It 
reveals not what will. Nor if the question be 
brought still nearer home, and referred to our con- 
sciousness, are we much the wiser. We know that 
the soul puts out strong arms, and, like the blind 
polypus at the bottom of the sea, clutches with 
irresistible grasp, but at what? As often as we 
pierce the mystery, we are for the time convinced 





WHENCE AND WHAT IS FRIENDSHIP? 


attempt should reveal a fresh cause for the same | 
effect. A benefaction, a disinterested act of kind- | 
ness from a stranger’s hand, proves to-day that 
gratitude directs our irresistible yearnings. We 
love then because we owe.’ Affection is the price 
of deeds of obligation—the current coin which 
jingles readily in its transfer to him who has done 
us good. It is a legal transaction—the exchange 
of equivalents, regulated by principles and estab- | 
lished rule. The magnitude of the kindness or- 
dains that of the less tangible return. The value | 
of the deed and its importance determine with | 
what depth of affection it must be repaid. True, 
the spirit of commerce is sometimes elevated a lit- 
tle. We may estimate our purchase by the motive | 
and feeling which underlies, and not by the good | 
which is in it. It is a barter, nevertheless, and a 
mercenary divinity presides over the whole trans- 
action. Reflecting thus, we turn away as if from 
the “mammon of unrighteousness,” and our minds 
recur again to boyhood’s years and the debating | 
club, where we argued with wonderful acuteness | 
that there could be no such thing as disinterested 
love. To-morrow we are again in distress, and | 
another hand is proffered to our assistance. A 
gift more lavish than the former is bestowed. But — 
it is unfelt. There is as great a need, as kind a 
motive, and the beneficence is opportune. 
we see and remain unmoved. Stoically we re- 
ceive, and think not to repay with the heart. The | 
tendrils of the soul are still playing and disen- | 
gaged, feeling as sensitively for their object as ever; 
but not one entwines around the new benefactor. 
Nay, they are even repelled, as if touch would 
blight them. What parasites are the affections, 
and how fastidious! The mistletoe will not thrive | 
from the oak. Gratitude is not love, nor yet its | 
proper soil, is now ourconclusion. For in this last | 
instance we are grateful, and resolved that in time | 
his benevolence shall redound upon the giver’s 
head four-fold. But it is to be repaid in kind— 
generosity for generosity, goodness for goodness, 
but not love for generosity, goodness, or kindness. 
Four-fold we said should be the equivalent; verily, 
we do not mean that the heart’s coffers shall be 
opened or its treasures diminished aught therefor. 
What went forth shall return, and the law—* Virtue 
has its own reward”—shall not be violated. The 
giver shall lose nothing, and the recipient become 
the benefactor. But the silken cord shall not be 
unwound, nor set in motion any springs of love. 

A streak of sunshine gleams across our path. 
A spirit is revealed of goodness and simplicity 
almost angelic. It seems born of a brighter world, 
and almost too pure for earth’s inhabitant—an Ellie 
with countenance al] radiant—an Eva perfect in 
the unconsciousness of her moral and holy beauty. 
Now will the strong man be bowed, and say no 
more, ‘‘I love not.” The arms of the soul shall 
cease their everlasting, futile play, and grasp in 
cluse “‘comminglement” the one fair, irresistible 








All this | 
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object. Strings shall be no longer silent for lack 
of a fit player, but shall vibrate with supernatural 
rapidity and intensity. Resistance will be vain 
now in the high or low. The most delicate fibers 
and the stoutest chords of the unschooled heart 
yield alike. From the sarcastic St. Clair to lowly 
Uncle Tom—from the haughty Lindsay to the 
rough but generous Van Brunt—all bow before 
the charms of unconscious loveliness. What can 
hinder that the sphynx should not now be dashed, 
when we answer that innocence, purity, and un- 
conscious beauty are the soil in which the plants 
of love thrive and grow? Nay, but there are those 


who still will be obdurate and stand unmoved, | 


while the many worship and wish a chance for 
martyrship. You have scanned too hastily and 
pronounced an immature judgment. All do not 
lovethat admire. The flowers in the garden, clothed 
with beauty and delicacy, have a language that 
appeals to all who are capable of perceiving their 
fragility, A giant stands protector over the in- 
nocent prattler which suspects not harm. And 
Heaven has thus ordered it wisely, that the de- 
fenseless may not suffer. The strong will kneel 
as a shield before confiding weakness. Yet all 
that loveliness stirring the rough soul, whether in 
flower, or child, or defenseless animals, fails to 
beget what you are conscious of in the presence 
of your true friend. Not yet we fear is the mystery 
penetrated; while, at least, Evas, and Bellas, and 
Ellies remain but the creations of the brain—the 
types of no realities. 


The mother’s unceasing devotion, a sister’s ten- 
derness, a lover’s passion, the protector’s heart- 
shield of powerless beauty—all these we know and 


feel are instincts. The relations of the species 
give their existence and make them necessary. 
The race would perish without them. We trace 
them developed to an almost equal degree in the 
lower animals, and where they exist not we say 
nature has been treacherous. Universality is their 
characteristic, and we are shocked when they ap- 
pear not. Their law is obvious. Wherever the 
relations and their objects, there is their develop- 
ment. The mother that would not die for her child 
has been marked by Solomon as a spurious parent. 
And neas would have been no son had Anchises 
been left to the flames of burning Troy. ‘ Would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son!” is 
the natural language of every parent. Nor do we 
accord praise to fraternal affection or remark it with 
wonder, By its absence we are offended. And if 
destitute innocence were left without protectors 
which its own inherent qualities are adapted to 
secure, we should be compelled to note an excep- 
tion to the law that God has wisely designed for 
the happiness of all his creatures. Friendship is 
superadded to all these. Wherein it differs from 
philanthropy it is unnecessary to the well-being 
of the human race. It is to humanity what varie- 
gated hues are to flowers—glowing, rich, and varied 
in some; in others scarcely discernible and unat- 
Vou. XIV.—27 





tractive. It is a remnant of paradisiacal exist- 
ence—the bond of the golden age—the seed of 
that which alone constitutes the link between an- 
gels—the faintest index of what in its consumma- 
tion will unite spirit to spirit, and make the unity 
of the future world. 





LAURENCE STERNE. 


HIS GENIUS, HIS “HUMOR,” AND HIS CHARACTER. 


To us, who live in an age which, allowing for all 
its follies and failings, is so much more substan- 
tially virtuous, as well as more externally decorous, 
than “the good old times” of our grandsires, it is 
not easy to realize mentally the depth, the degree, 
the intensity of that moral corruption which pre- 
vailed among a large proportion of the “higher” 
classes during the first eight decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, and which received a serious ad- 
monition and check from the astounding convul- 
sions of the French Revolution. It would be a 
puzzling task to inquire into the initiative causes 
of the degeneracy that existed in our own coun- 
try—whether it were ascribable to a slothful reac- 
tion consequent on the cessation of the political 
discord and internecine warfare that had occupied 
the previous century, or whether it arose from the 
increasing fashionable intercourse with the atheist- 
ical male and female philosophes of France. Be the 
cause what it might have been, the fact was there, 
in sad and deplorable reality. 

When we hear of primates reproved by a juvenile 
monarch for the levity and luxury of their lives— 
of chaplains fighting duels with the officers of 
their regiments, killing or being killed in the un- 
christian conflict—of clergymen, now followed by 
all the town on the score of their “exciting” ser- 
mons against particular vices, and hanged, within 
a few weeks, for villainies perpetrated with the 
object of procuring the means of indulging in those 
very vices; when we hear of a man like Sterne, 
neglecting and violating all the duties of his sacred 
function, in order to run riot in London dissipa- 
tion, and promulgate the pruriencies of “Tristam 
Shandy;” and when, in fine, we hear of bishops 
now patting the faithless pastor on the back in 
the hope of securing praise and support, and in- 
continently, in their disappointment, pronouncing 
him an “irrecoverable rascal,” we shrug our shoul- 
ders in wonder, and ask ourselves, could such 
things have been in an age so very near to our 
own? Yet, within the memory of persons who 
have not passed middle age, a ehange not less 
decided has occurred in the condition of morals 
existing in the most exalted circles of society in 
this country. There is not a greater difference in 
point of demeanor between the pious, painstaking, 
intellectual parish clergyman of 1854, and the 
drinking, cursing, profane, and ignorant libertine 
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by whom the cloth was too often disgraced a hun- 
dred years ago, than there is, in analogous partic- 
ulars, between the court of Queen Victoria, and 
that of her uncle, George the Fourth, of unenviable 
memory. But even the depraved tastes of the last- 
named monarch were not so balefully efficacious, 
in the way of example, as they might have been 
previous to the dreadful lesson which dates from 
1789. That epoch stands out, for good or evil, the 
great dividing line of modern history. On this 
side is the present, on the other side the past; and 
in that past rises up the hideous specter of a state 
of things which happily can not return. The times 
are gone by forever when the elite of society in 
Paris, and very many of those who figured con- 
spicuously in fashionable life in England, ridiculed 
Hume and Voltaire for being mere bigots, mere 
Deists, instead of taking up at once the “rational” 
position of Atheism. Infidelity has lost its prestige, 
along with drunkenness, dueling, gaming, liber- 
tinism, and other more or less disgusting violations 
of duty and decency. 

But we have fallen into a digression before com- 
ing to our particular subject, to whose character 
and career that digression is, however, perhaps, 
not irrelevant. Laurence Sterne was the son of an 
officer in the army, whose grandfather had been 
archbishop of York. He was born at Clonmel, in 
Ireland, in November, 1713. The first ten years of 
his sickly childhood were passed “in the army,” 
where his infant perceptiveness acquired that fa- 
miliarity with military routine which he so effect- 
ively displayed in his delineations of Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim. His father having died of a 
wound received in a duel, young Sterne acquired 
the rudiments of education at Halifax, Yorkshire, 
and thence went to Jesus College, Cambridge. His 
“‘profession”’—a term which in his case was lit- 
erally and painfully significant—was decided by 
the circumstance that his uncle, a wealthy plural- 
ist, possessed influence enough among patrons of 
livings to render it likely that he might Le able to 
enroll his nephew in the same comfortable category 
with himself. Accordingly, in 1736 the young 
gentleman, having taken orders, was, “as a begin- 
ning,” promoted to a country living. To the per- 
manent misery of an amiable woman, he married 
in 1741, and through the influence of his wife’s 
family obtained another living, while his reverend 
relative at the same time procured him a prebend- 
aryship; so that this delectable specimen of a 
preacher of the Gospel, of whom the most favor- 
able account, as drawn up by himself, tells us that 
he passed his time between “fiddling, painting, 
books, and shooting,” not to mention the equivocal 
affaires which formed his principal pastime all 
through his life, was already pretty well provided 
for. 

Among his neighbors he passed for a person of 
unusual vivacity—we purposely use the least un- 
complimentary term; in his own circle he was ac- 
counted a man of some wit, but nobody suspected 





that his keen, Mephistopheles’ countenance, in 
which a sinister humor struggled with the haggard 
lines of constant ill health, was that of one whose 
name was to survive among those of the most brill- 
iant wits of his epoch. 

The most authentic biographies inform us, that 
it was not till 1758, after he had been twenty-two 
years in the ministry, that the reverend joker dis- 
covered wherein lay his true vocation. If he had 
made the discovery a quarter of a century earlier, 
and if the loaves and fishes of family interest had 
not interfered to prevent things from taking their 
natural course, the cause of religion would have 
been saved the scandal involved in the impiety and 
profligacy of a beneficed clergyman, who made all 
things sacred the subject of deliberate mockery 
and ridicule. 

Those who have read “Tristam Shandy” so at- 
tentively as to have appreciated the elaborate pol- 
ish and refinement of its structure and verbal style, 
are not surprised to hear that the fiddling, shoot- 


ing, sickly author required two years to produce | 
the first two volumes, and that some seven years | 
elapsed before the work was completed. He was, | 
no doubt, a slow and careful writer, delicately sen- | 
sitive to inelegancies of expression; and probably | 
the work of correction was with him, as with that | 


infinitely finer genius, Oliver Goldsmith, more la- 
borious and tedious than that of the original com- 


position. The successive installments of “Tristam | 
Shandy” served, year after year, to renew his pop- | 
ularity in those circles of wealth, gayety, and dis- | 


sipation in which it was his highest pleasure to 


disport his shattered and attenuated frame, and to | 
keep him in that condition of “arrear,” with re- | 
spect to the fulfillment of festive engagements, | 
which was to him a source of more pride than the 

performance of the most purely worthy act would | 


have been. 


When the first part of “Tristam Shandy” ap- 


peared, the opinions of the critics were, as usual, 
very variant; but it is a remarkable sign of the 
time that, while judgments differed upon its gen- 
eral merits, and it was bespattered with alternate 


praise and vituperation, the moral tendency of the | 


book scarcely entered into the discussion. The 
broad language of poor Fielding had been abund- 


antly reprobated; but the studied, suggestive, and | 


infinitely more dangerous impurities of the rev- 
erend Mr. Sterne excited no remonstrance. The 


only question was as to the “cleverness” of the | 
performance, the extent to which the characters | 


who figure in it might accomplish the author’s ob- 
ject of making people laugh or weep. Gray, the 
author of the “Elegy,” was warm in his com- 
mendations; and a noble peer attested his admira- 
tion in a substantial manner, by making the pros- 
perous pluralist a present of another living, to 


attend to the duties of which the reverend gentle- | 


man, taking for once in his life a fit of conscien- 
tiousness, paid a curate the handsome stipend of 
thirty guineas a year. Bishop Warburton, whom 
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we presently find summing up Sterne as “an irre- 
coverable scoundrel,” endeavored in the first place 
to conciliate the good graces of so pungent a writer 
by profuse compliments, and, some said, by a pe- 
cuniary present. Horace Walpole exhibited on this 
occasion a critical acumen of much the same qual- 
ity as that which in numerous similar instances 
characterized the literary judgment of the aristo- 
cratic gossiper. He accused the work of faults 
which, above all others, were least imputable to it, 
but had hardly a word to say in reference to the 
peculiarities for which it was really blameworthy. 
The oracle of Strawberry Hill pronounces it “a 
very insipid and tedious performance, the great 
humor of which consists in the whole narrative 
going always backward; it makes one laugh two 
or three times in the beginning, but, in recompense, 
makes one yawn for two hours.” Further on the 
fastidious censor admits that “the characters are 
tolerably drawn;” but, by way of set-off to this 
praise, adds, “the humor is ever attempted—and 
missed.” 

The verdict of the town overruled this opinion, 
which, without being uncharitable to Walpole, it 
will be readily inferred may have been connected 
with the fact, that the work was obsequiously ded- 
icated to Pitt—Lord Chatham—the statesman who, 
in early life, had been a stinging thorn in the side 
of Horace’s celebrated father. If Horace Walpole 
can be supposed to have possessed a particle of 
what is expressively called “heart,” the emotions 
| therein existing were concentrated mainly in his 
regard for the memory of the great Whig minister. 
| Filial affection was the one amiable trait in his 
disposition, and it was quite enough that Sterne 
| courted the patronage of Pitt—which, by the by, 
| he did not obtain—to make Walpole take up the 

book with a predetermination to find fault. Mean- 
while Sterne was lionizing in London after the 
fashion of a lion of the days when George the 
Third was a youth. He received large sums of 
| money from his booksellers, and his ambition ex- 
panding, he endeavored unsuccessfully to obtain 
| some notice from royalty. After a round of Lon- 
| don dissipation, which brought his feeble body to 
| the confines of the grave, he retired to one of his 
country parsonages to recruit, to write, and to em- 


ploy his wife and only child—a daughter, too, | 


fourteen years old!—in copying his impure manu- 
| scripts. This circumstance, narrated in a letter to 
| his congenial friend Stevenson—the “Eugenius” 
| of Tristam Shandy—indicates, as significantly as 
| any thing could, the depth of -insensibility to which 
he had sunk, with respect to the meaning and obli- 
gation of propriety and paternal precaution. 
However, his health continuing wretched, he 





aments while in France. On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, he related to a stranger various “funny” 
anecdotes of his personal intercourse with a gentle- 
man, of whom, in fact, he knew nothing, and after 
his stock of mendacious gossip was exhausted, was 
quietly informed that he had been telling the “good 
stories” to the very person who was their pretended 
hero. He remained a considerable while on the 
continent, visiting Toulouse, Montpellier, and other 
places, in vain quest of that health which was 
nevertobehis. After going through sundry courses 
of quackery, he returned to England in 1764; the 
last sermon he ever preached having been delivered 
“before a crowded audience” at the English chapel 
in Paris. Fortunately for his wife and daughter, 
he permitted them to remain for a while on the 
continent, and they thus obtained a temporary ex- 
emption from the domestic persecution and insult, 
of which they were the victims when residing un- 
der the same roof with him. His wife had more 
especially been always the object of cold-blooded 
neglect and contumely. He paraded his incessant 
and ever-changing liaisons before her, and indulged 
in a grossness of conversation which would have 
diegraced a tinker or coal-porter. For his daugh- 
ter he seems to have felt some inklings of natural 
affection; but even she suffered much from the 
habitual indecorum of his discourse and the un- 
certainty of his temper. 

“Tristam Shandy” was at length finished, and 
so, very nearly, was the earthly career of its author. 
He lived, however, to write another memorable 
work, and to exhibit, in what may be truly de- 
scribed as his dying hours, an amount of levity, 
not to say audacious and ostentatious profligacy, 
which would be a painful spectacle in any man, 
but becomes something horrifying when it is re- 
membered that the offender was a clergyman, a 
man of education and genius, and whose own in- 
stinct whispered to him that his time here was 
short. He had set out in 1765 on another vain 
voyage of discovery after health, and his tour 
through France and Italy was the basis of the cel- 
ebrated “Sentimental Journey.” But he was fast 
waning, and his sojourn in the south afforded only 
temporary respite. Returning to England, he en- 
tered into that connection—so criminal on his 
part—with Mrs. Draper, which, for a long time, 
formed a stock subject for the chroniclers of scan- 
dalous gossip. The corruption of this woman he 
endeavored to compass by every art of atrocious 
falsehood and deceit. The Draper letters are a 


| melancholy monument of the moral turpitude which 


may coexist with great mental acquirements. It is 
partly ludicrous, partly deplorable, to hear the dy- 


| ing libertine, adducing, among the temptations with 


sought relief from his “vile cough” in a conti- | which he assailed the object of his licentious pas- 


nental tour, and while in Paris plunged con amore 
into the infidel and atheistical society which 


abounded there. His immoderately volatile and | 


mercurial spirits, combined with his utter untruth- 
fulness, brought him into several awkward predic- 


sion, the probability of his wife’s speedy death. 
Mrs. Draper, however, went out to her husband, 
who held a public appointment in India, and after- 
ward returning to England, she died young. 

The “Sentimental Journey” appeared early in 
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1768. Sterne was now almost at his last gasp, but 
as frivolous, vain, and dissipated in his course as 
ever. At this very time his letters to certain con- 
genial associates are filled with ridiculous trifling 
about the various bonnes fortunes which he sup- 
poses are continually turning up for him; his 
vitiated imagination feeds on the memories of a 
depraved past; intermingled with ribaldrous buf- 
foonery, there is here and there a flash of true 
soul-stirring fun; but rarely, indeed, do we find a 
thought or passage befitting a man in his condition. 

Criticism was still in the flush of controversy 
respecting the pretensions of his last work, when 
he died, attended, with faithful and affectionate 
care, by the wife and daughter of whom he was 
wholly unworthy, and whom, notwithstanding his 
large gains from his clerical benefices and the sale 
of his works, he left in a position verging on des- 
titution—certainly, in poverty. Self-gratification, 
in its most sordid and unworthy meaning, had been 
the pursuit of his life. In that pursuit he frittered 
away his large income, with a heartless disregard, 
emphatically characteristic, for the welfare of those 
whom it was his duty to cherish and provide for. 

Sterne’s sermons, some of which are models of 
verbal grace and polish, were popular in their day. 
For the copy-right of these he received large sums. 
They are not much read now—haply, because our 
modern taste has quarreled with the craven hy- 
pocrisy, which could lead such a man to preach 
and print compositions of the kind. In keeping 
with this hypocrisy is the warmth wherewith he 
denounces one of his own peculiar sins—that of 
matrimonial delinquency and cruelty; and equally 
consistent his protestation to Garrick, that ‘a man 
who ill used his wife ought to expect his very house 
to fall in and crush him;” to which the English Ros- 
cius wittily rejoined, ‘‘Then, Sterne, you must be 
the most courageous man in the world, or you never 
would venture to enter your own door.” 

From this outline of Sterne’s career, it will be 
observed that he was physically all but worn out 
before he began to be famous; and the feverish dis- 
sipation into which his notoriety and vanity im- 
mediately plunged him, precipitated a catastrophe, 
which quiet living, a good conscience, and careful 
habits might have delayed. Only ten years elapsed 
from his first recognition as an author of eminence, 
before he was taken from the scene of his triumphs 
and follies. 

For three generations critics of high degree and 
low have been discussing, without determining, the 
position fairly attainable to Sterne in the temple of 
genius. We have seen subtile comparisons insti- 
tuted between “Shandy” and the immortal work 
of Cervantes. But the points of divergence are 
numerous and obvious. There is as much differ- 
ence between the natural, easily accounted for od- 
dities of Uncle Toby, and the unmanageable mono- 
mania of Don Quixote, as there is between the 
affectionate, unselfish, honest reverence of Corpo- 
ral Trim, and the so:did, servile cupidity of Sancto 





Panza. Don Quixote was decidedly a madman on 
the subject of knight-errantry; Uncle Toby was 
by no means so on that of military tactics; nor Mr. 
Shandy on that of classical and antiquarian lore. 
Commodore Trunnion and Jonathan Oldbuck rode 
their hobbies as vehemently as Toby or Shandy; 
but neither Trunnion nor Oldbuck can be mistaken 
for maniacs, whereas the poor Don is beyond doubt 
a case for the kind attentions of Dr. Foibes Wins- 
low or Dr. Munro. The utmost extravagances of 
Mr. Shandy or his brother do not exceed what may 
be conceivable of a simple-minded recluse, whose 
thoughts are concentrated on some one favorite 
topic. Moreover, the madness of Don Quixote is 
the keystone of Cervantes’ plot, without which the 
exquisitely designed structure would crumble into 
atoms; the eccentricities of Toby and Shandy are 
not absolutely essential, but incidentally ancillary, 
to the elaboration of Sterne’s plan. Without their 
aid, he might have woven together, with equal 
effect, the curious episodes, the delicate interludes, 
the moral—and immoral—axioms and reflections, 
and the arbitrary digressions de omnibus rebus, in 
which he loves to luxuriate. 

We might range through the whole realm of 
British literature without finding a writer between 
whom and Sterne any general comparison can be 
instituted. Though a gleaner from the stores of 
all who went before him, he is eminently original. 
An incorrigible “picker up of unconsidered tri- 
fles,” he had an art or faculty, peculiarly his own, 
of disposing, setting off, and, to do him justice, 
not unfrequently improving and enriching, the 
fragments which he so coolly appropriates. His 
protest against plagiarism is itself a brazen pla- 
giarism, but it is introduced in a style which noth- 
ing but genius could attempt or execute, and which 
makes the reader, who has, perhaps, often before 
perused it in another shape, forgive the theft in 
admiration of its dexterity. 

Sterne was not many years younger than Henry 
Fielding, though the latter was dead before Sterne 
began to write. They were, in fact, almost cotem- 
poraries in age, though not so in literary labor. 
An absolute, irreconcilable contrariety existed be- 
tween their minds as between their bodies. Field- 
ing was a man of strong, manly, practical benevo- 
lence and generosity; Sterne, at once a niggard 
and a prodigal. Fielding despised the gaudy van- 
ities of which Sterne was a pitiable imitator; 
Fielding would give his last guinea to a friend, 
and go home rejoicing to dine on a crust; Sterne— 
the man of sentiment!—would, perhaps, grudge 
the gift of a penny, but straightway lavish pounds 
on some frivolous or vicious luxury. Fielding, the 
man of the world, in constant contact with the 
most base and degraded specimens of humanity, 
was sincerely religious; and lax as was his lan- 
guage at times, no arriére pensee was there; every 
thing was honest and open, the worst was known 
at once; and in an age when divines so grave and 
eminent as Philip Doddridge would read with much 
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cachination, to young unmarried ladies, the most 
indelicate passages from old Chaucer, the whole 
tendency of Fielding’s writings was toward virtue, 
modesty, truthfulness, honesty. Sterne, the minis- 
ter uf the Gospel, was, on the other hand, not only 
irreligious, but disgustingly and blasphemously 
so; his works consist, in great part, of lascivi- 
ousness glossed over in a disguise just sufficiently 
palpable to awaken unhealthy curiosity among the 
youthful and susceptible. With as many induce- 
ments and attractions to virtue as Dr. Fielding had 
temptations in the contrary direction, Sterne was 
not only a profligate, but gloried in the avowal of 
his profligacy, and was never more in his element 
than when setting snares to corrupt others. The 
equivoque, the double meaning, the insinuated infa- 
mies which are scattered throughout his writings, 
furnish a concatenation of impurities such as noth- 
ing but a mind the most perverted—nothing but 
passions the most vitiated and morbid—nothing 
but principles deliberately wicked and diabolically 
malicious—could imagine, or, having imagined, 
could set forth in public print. 

Yet these books were read universally, quoted, 
admired, and read and admired again, at a time 
when “Tom Jones” and ‘‘ Amelia” were quite in 
the list of the proscribed. Fashion is certainly 
perverse and whimsical, but not more so than pop- 
ularity. Sterne wallowing in ignoble luxury— 





Fielding harassed by the difficulty of keeping a 
home for his family! how suggestive of the value 
of popularity and prcsperity as a criterion of 


worth! 

If Sterne has established any one claim to the 
thanks of posterity—if in any department of Eng- 
lish literature he effected an improvement, it is 
that, quite without intending it, he rendered the 
mawkish order of sentimentalism as ridiculous as 
Cervantes, with set design, made the dreams of 
obsolete knight errantry in Spain. The ‘“Senti- 
mental Journey” signed the death-warrant of the 
turgid absurdities which, since the commencement 
of the age of bad taste in England, on the introduc- 
tion of Dutch influences into places of power and 
patronage, had gone by the name of “sentiment.”— 
Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





NO GOOD DEED LOST. 


Paiosoruess tell us that since the creation of the 
world not one single particle of matter has ever 
been lost. It may have passed into new shapes, it 
may have floated away into smoke or vapor, but it 
is not lost. It will come back again in the dew- 
drop or the rain; it will spring up in the fiber of 
the plant, or paint itself on the rose-leaf. Through 
all its transformations Providence watches over 
and directs it still. Even so it is with every holy 
thought, or heavenly desire, or humble aspiration. 
We may be unable to follow it, but it is an element 
of the moral world, and it is not lost. 
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BY 6, WILLIames, 

Removal from Washington City to Chillicothe—Bad roads— 
Unpleasant travel—A night on the Monongahela river—Pitts 
burg—A pleasant week in the ‘Iron City”—Chillicothe—sur- 
veyor-General’s office, 

Ovr last chapter brought these reminiscences 
down to midwinter of 1815, and related chiefly to 
matters at Washington City, pertaining to the clos- 
ing period of the war which had just been happily 
terminated. 

The extravagant cost of living at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the difficulty of supporting his family 
there on the small salary he received—eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum—were far from 
encouraging to Mr. W.’s financial prospects of the 
future. He saw that several clerks in the Govern- 
ment departments, who received better salaries than 
he did, had become embarrassed with debt, from 
which they seemed unable to extricate themselves. 
To avoid a similar fate, Mr. W. determined that, 
although he might not be able to lay up any thing, 
his expenditures should not exceed his income; 
and by rigid economy and frugality, he succeeded 
in this. Unaccustomed to the courtly manners, 
fashions, and customs prevailing at the national 
metropolis, much of which he looked upon as arti- 
ficial and insincere, he felt an instinctive dislike to 
them; differing, as they did, so widely from the un- 
ostentatious and unaffected simplicity of manners, 
and the sincere and honest friendship which was 
found among the independent, and even rustic, 
yeomen of the backwoods—the Great West. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that, during his so- 
journ at Washington, he felt himself a “ stranger 
in a strange land, having there no continuing city.” 
His musings were often of the west; and he could 
not repress his yearnings toward his humble, rustic 
home there. But as he looked upon his removal 
to Washington as in the order of Providence, he 
strove to be content with his lot, and bide his time, 
till he could see his way open to return to the west. 

While busily employed one day in posting land 
sales in the office ledgers, and indulging the while 
in musings upon his beloved west, “over the hills 
and far away,” the messenger of the office handed 
him a letter in the well-known superscription of 
his old and valued friend, Dr. Tiffin. The Doctor, 
as we have heretofore stated, was now Surveyor- 
General of the United States’ lands north-west of 
the Ohio river, and held his office in Chillicothe. 
This letter, written in the Doctor’s familiar, off- 
hand style, and evincing his almost parental solici- 
tude for the welfare of his young friend, we take 
the liberty to insert, verbatim: 

** Cartuicorue, Jan. 11, 1815. 
(“ Private and strictly confidential ) 

“Dear Sim,—A project has struck my mind: 
There is a Mr. Gresham here in my office, who 
came from Georgia with Mr. Meigs, and is chief | 
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clerk. His business is to examine the returns of 
deputy surveyors; to make connected maps from 
them of the land districts; and, generally, to see 
the details of ‘the office accurately done,’ etc. 

“Now, this Mr. Gresham I suppose I could get 
Mr. Meigs to take to Washington, in your place, at 
eight hundred and fifty dollars a year, and you 
come here at five hundred and fifty dollars; for I 
think the latter amount here is equal to the former 
at Washington. If, therefore, upon a due consid- 
eration of all the circumstances, which will readily 
present themselves to your mind, and if you believe 
you could do the business here, and wish the ex- 
change I have proposed, I will try to effect it. As 
yet I have said nothing about it, and shall not till 
I hear from you. I only add, that I am 

“Yours, sincerely, Epwarp Tirrin. 

“Mr. S. W., Washington.” 

Mr. W. at once determined to assent to the pro- 
posed exchange, and so advised the Doctor. Among 
several other inducements which he had to return 
to Chillicothe, was that of a filial sense of duty to 
his aged father there, then in a declining state of 
health, confined to his room. A few days efter 
writing the above letter, Dr. Tiffin says, in a post- 
script to another: “I am looking for an answer to 
my proposition relative to your returning here. I 
have sounded Mr. Gresham, and he is willing to 
exchange with you.” On the 2lst of February, 
seven weeks after his first letter on the subject, he 
writes Mr. W.: “I have received yours of the 2d 
inst., in which you mention one written before, 
but which has not come to hand—for the mails are 
very irregular. I have this day written to Mr. 
Meigs, requesting him to agree to the exchange 
between you and Mr. Gresham. If he agrees, then 
Mr. Gresham will go on and take your place when- 
ever you may direct.” On the 14th of March he 
writes again: “I have received yours of 3d inst., 
and also Mr. Meigs’s consent to the exchange. 
Your father is elated almost beyond himself in the 
prospect of your return. Mr. Gresham is ready to 
go on whenever you may wish. Write me when 
you can get ready to start. I want it done as soon 
as practicable, for our work is behind.” This closes 
the Doctor’s correspondence on that subject. 

Having adjusted his affairs preparatory to remov- 
ing again to the west, Mr. W. placed his “ plun- 
der”—as household goods were usually yclept—in 
a@ common road wagon, with a coarse linen cover 
drawn over bows; and having fixed seats therein 
for himself and family, they commenced their tire- 
some journey on the 12th of April, 1815. They 
took the route through Winchester, Va., Cumber- 
land, Md., Union and Brownsville, Penn. The 
National Road was at that time completed only a 
few miles west of Cumberland; and in many places 
across these rugged and precipitous mountains the 
old road was sadly out of repair. It was, more- 
over, in many places much obstructed by the work 
done on the new one, a considerable portion of 
which was located on or near it. Excepting these 





few miles of national highway, their whole journey 
from Washington to Brownsville was over unim- 
proved roads, neither graded nor thrown up, and 
obstructed with stones and rocks, and often cut 
up by wagon ruts, and washed into gutters by 
rains, making the travel very difficult, and some- 
times even hazardous, Traveling in the magnifi- 
cent steamboats and splendid railroad cars of the 
present day, at the speed of twenty to forty miles 
an hour, contrasts finely with the old, obsolete 
mode of plodding along in a heavy wagon, with- 
out springs, over wretched roads, and toiling hard 
from morning till night, to accomplish fifteen or 
twenty miles of weary travel! Such is the differ- 
ence between the facilities afforded to travelers of 
the present day, and those to which we had to 
submit forty years ago. 

On reaching Brownsville—in olden time called 
Redstone—on the right bank of the Monongahela 
river, our weary travelers gladly transferred them- 
selves from their unpleasant and ever-jolting wagon 
to an open freight boat, on which they embarked 
for Pittsburg. The boat was navigated by the cap- 
tain and four boatmen, and propelled by oars. As 
there was but little freight on board, and our trav- 
elers having to spend a night on the boat, they 
spread a bed on some loose boards laid on the bot- 
tom timbers, and stretched a large quilt over some 
poles laid across the gunwale for a canopy, and 
thus passed a comfortable night, so far as the noise 
of the oars, and the talking, singing, and ribaldry 
of the drunken boatmen would permit. The next 
day they reached the “Iron City,” and were as 
glad to leave the boat as they had been the day 
previous to quit their wagon. At Pittsburg they 
were conducted to the house of their cherished 
friend and cousin, Mr. William Bell, a wholesale 
dry goods merchant of the city, where they were 
kindly and hospitably entertained, during their 
stay of several days while waiting for a boat to 
descend the Ohio river. 

Mr. Bell was a friendly and warm-hearted, intel- 
ligent and enterprising son of the Emerald Isle, 
from which, while yet a small boy, he emigrated to 
the United States, with his father’s family, in 1793. 
He began the world in poverty; and by patient and 
persevering industry, and a prudent course of busi- 
ness, he has long been in affluent circumstances. 
Mrs, Bell was a most amiable, lovely, and accom- 
plished woman—a daughter of Mr. M. W. Dwight, 
brother of the Rev. Theodore Dwight, D. D., a dis- 
tinguished divine of New England, long President 
of Yale College, in New Haven, Conn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bell were pious and exemplary members of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church—or, as they are 
frequently called, Covenanters—distinguished from 
other Presbyterians chiefly by their rigid adherence 
to the whole doctrines of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and the Catechisms, Longer and Shorter, 
and their maintenance of the obligation of the 
“Solemn League and Covenant” of the Old Scotch 
Church. We remember with pleasure our covsin’s 
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family devotions, which were peculiarly solemn and 
impressive. The family, with their visitors and 
servants, were convened in the parlor, which they 
entered and took their seats in solemn silence— 
Mr. Bell himself at the table on which lay the 
large family Bible. After a silent pause of per- 
haps half a minute, he reverently opened the book, 
and before commencing the reading of a chapter 
therefrom, he addressed, in a solemn tone of voice, 
a brief prayer to the throne of grace, invoking the 
Divine blessing upon the devotions in which they 
were about to engage, and asking for composure of 
mind and suitable reverence and solemnity. A 
chapter was then read with becoming and solemn 
gravity, followed by reading and singing a few 
stanzas from one of “the Psalms of David, in 
meter, according to the version approved by the 
Church of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregations and families;’ which version was 
appended to all the Bibles used by members of 
the Church above named, and some other branches 
of the Presbyterian Church. After singing the 
Psalm, all kneeled down, while Mr. Bell addressed 
the throne of grace in a devout and solemn prayer. 
The whole of the exercises impressed the visitors 
very favorably. And if there was not infused into 
it as much emotional feeling and warmth of de- 
votional fervor as they had been accustomed to 
in another Church, there was at least as much— 
perhaps more—of that deep, solemn, reverential 
awe which becomes the worship of the Most High. 


The pleasant visit at Mr. Bell’s above mentioned 


occurred about forty years ago. Our kind friend 
still survives, enjoying a green old age; being now, 
we believe, about seventy-three years old, residing 
in his elegant mansion in Alleghany City, in the 
quiet and peaceful retirement of private life. Mrs. 
Bell died in 1834, after giving birth to her thir- 
teenth child. Ten of these—five sons and five 
daughters—are still living. One of the sons is a 
physician, two are lawyers, and the remaining 
two, we believe, are merchants. The oldest daugh- 
ter married Mr. George Collier, a merchant of St. 
Louis, who died lately, leaving an estate worth over 
a million dollars. The second daughter married 
J. L. Blaine, and the third J. R. Shipley, Esqs., 
lawyers of St. Louis. Most of these children are 
pious members of the Church of their parents; 
and the others exhibit in their religious principles 
and strictly moral lives the influence of their pious 
instructions and godly example. 

While in Pittsburg Mr. and Mrs. W. visited like- 
wise their aunt—Mrs. Wright—and her family, 
whose affectionate and kind attentions seemed to 
know no bounds. Mrs. Wright was a devoted 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and brought 
up her children “in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” She died several years since, in joyful 
hope of everlasting life. Her children are walking 
in her footsteps, and enjoying the benefits of her 
religious training and exemplary life. Some of 
them are Presbyterians; others Methodists: all moral 





in their lives, industrious and enterprising in busi- 
ness, and doing well. We have introduced the 
example of these two families, as we pass along, 
to illustrate the high importance of the duty of 
parents in the early moral and religious training 
of their children. 

After a detention of more than a week, Mr. W. 
at length found a keel-boat taking in flour and 
whisky for the New Orleans market, and preparing 
to leave port. On this boat he took passage for 
himeelf and family, and their effects. By a more 
compact stowage of the cargo, a space was obtained 
for their occuparcy near the middle of the boat, 
above two tiers of barrels, about six by eight feet 
square and three feet high. To this contracted 
space they were of necessity restricted, and in 
which they could neither stand up nor walk. Two 
of their cousins—Mrs. Wright’s oldest daughters— 
then grown up, had, unknown to them, placed on 
board for their use a full supply of provisions for 
the voyage. And as the boat was about to be 
pushed out into the stream to commence the voy- 
age, the tears and deep emotions of these kind 
girls, in the parting scene on board, evinced the 
warmth of their affectionate hearts. 

The boat being heavily laden, and the gunwale 
but a few inches above the water, the captain 
deemed it unsafe to run in the night. The voyage 
to Portsmouth, near the mouth of the Scioto river, 
where our travelers left the boat, occupied about six 
days. The journey thence to Chillicothe—forty- 
five miles—was made in two and a half days, ina 
wagon, and terminated about the middle of May. 
On reaching their old, homely dwelling, on Water 
above Walnut-street, Mr. W. was much moved at 
seeing his aged father confined to his bed, ema- 
ciated, and gradually drawing near the close of his 
life. Of this he was himself fully sensible, and 
contemplated his passage through “the valley of 
the shadow of death” with calmness, and in con- 
fident trust in the mercy of God and the atoning 
merits of Christ; and so continued till he sunk, 
without pain, into the cold embrace of death in 
August following. 

On returning to Chillicothe, Mr. W. entered at 
once upon the duties of his new employment. The 
late chief clerk of the office, with whom he had 
exchanged places, had left for Washington City; 
and the Surveyor-General having been himself but 
a short time in office, the new chief clerk was left 
to find out as best he might the nature and present 
state of the office business, and the duties devolv- 
ing on himself. These he found were various; 
some of them arduous—even difficult. Let us enu- 
merate the most material of them: 

To plan and lay out the districts for the deputy 
surveyors. 

To prepare maps of those districts for them. 

To draw up the contracts for the work. 

To prepare special instructions to each deputy 
for his government in executing his surveys. 

To examine their field work when completed and 
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returned, and, when correctly done, to approve and 
accept it. 

To ascertain the amount of their work, and make 
out their accounts for settlement. 

To draw township maps of their surveys, and to 
make duplicate copies thereof for the General and 
district land-offices. 

To make connected maps of the land districts. 

To conduct the official correspondence. 

To superintend the work of the junior clerks. 

The public lands which were surveyed under the 
direction of the office at that time Jay in the state 
of Ohio, and in the territories of Michigan, IIli- 
nois—including Wisconsin—and Missouri—includ- 
ing Arkansas. In 1816 Illinois and Missouri were 
erected into a separate surveyor-general’s depart- 
ment, and in 1838 the territories of Wisconsin and 
Iowa were set off into another separate surveyor- 
general’s department, after extensive surveys had 
been made in each of them. 

But to return. Mr. W. was now—providentially, 
as he believed—engaged in what he looked upon 
as a permanent employment, and which was ex- 
actly suited to his taste and inclinations, and he 
entered into it with ardor, and pursued it with un- 
tiring assiduity. More than thirty years of the 
prime of his life were thus devoted to the uninter- 
mitted service of the Government, in an important, 
although subordinate, office. The duties of his 
post were commenced under discouragements which 
might have been looked upon by men of apparently 
more self-confidence as insurmountable. He had 
never received any instruction, nor had any prac- 
tice in the art of drawing maps; nor had access to 
any books on the subject, nor any examples of good 
manuscript maps in the office for his guide. The 
only drawing instruments in the office were the 
few worn-out remains of what might once have 
been a good case or set; and the best drawing paper 
he could find in town was a very inferior, thin, and 
coarse article, not manufactured for that purpose. 
He was left, then, with all these discouragements 
before him, to the resources of his own genius, 
upon which, in prior emergencies, he had been 
accustomed to rely; and undaunted by these formi- 
dable obstacles, he felt confident, by patient per- 
severance, of overcoming them-all. Taking for his 
model the best engraved maps which he had, or to 
which he could have access, he aimed at as close 
an imitation as he was able to make of the scien- 
tific construction, and the artistic neatness, beauty, 
and delicate fineness of these. How well he suc- 
ceeded in this it would not become us, perhaps, to 
express an opinion. We may, however, we hope, 
be permitted to say, en passant, that his connected 
maps of land districts, drawn two or three years 
after he entered the office, received high encomiums 
at the General Land-Office in Washington, where 
they were pronounced equal to the maps of Mr. 
Sannoner, a celebrated draughtsman from Switzer- 
land, then in the employ of a surveyor general’s 
office ir. the south-west. 





AN IDYL. 

Sweet pass the hours by shining shores 
Where steals the music of the seas, 
And sweet where many a cascade pours 
Their emerald blessing to the leas; 
Sweet, too, the blended shades that fall 
In fountained glen and grassy grove, 
The creamy bloom on mountain wall, 

The rainbow’s radiant seal of love. 


And dear the warm, soft, purple sky 

As sunset swoons along the hills, 
The fragrant airs that murmur by 

The blue lake which the Evening gilds; 
Dear are low sounds in budding trees, 

Old woodlands bathed in Morning balm, 
The golden Autumn’s luscious ease, 

And Summer drowsed in hazy calm. 


But sweeter still to come once more 

Where life was nursed so well and long; 
To see kind faces as before 

In generous gladness round us throng; 
To hear sweet household words, to feel 

The peace that made our childhood blest; 
To live old feelings o’er, which steal 

The canker from the weary breast. 


And dearer yet, when years are sped, 
To find our love is not betrayed; 
To see more graceful beauty shed 
Upon the fawn. like village maid; 
To know the vision of our youth 
Has dawned to larger, brighter birth— 
That blended trust, and love, and truth, 
Make still a paradise of earth. 





SABBATH EVE. 


BY MARY. 
Caim Sabbath eve! how blest the hour! 
What soul so dull but feels its power! 
What magic spell doth it possess, 
At once to gladden and to bless! 


The peaceful lull of closing day, 

How fit the time for Memory’s sway! 
Scenes long since past her wand portrays, 
And hours illumed by Friendship’s rays. 


The heart depressed by earthly cares, 
Now to the throne of grace repairs; 
There for all woes a solace finds— 
There God the wounded spirit binds, 


Warmed by devotion’s holy fires, 

The soul to Heaven’s high court aspires; 
There revels in celestial light— 

There joys in day which knows no night. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


ConvERSE WITH Gop.—Where is the ship that ever 
brought home a cargo of heart-comfort—a consign- 
ment of good consciences—a freight of strength for 
the feeble, and joy for the wretched, and peace for 
the dying? But what no vessel ever fetched from 
the Indies, prayer has often fetched from heaven. 
Our earth is insulated. It is clean cut off from all 
intercourse with the most adjacent worlds. But even 
though the nearest world were peopled by holy and 
happy beings, and though they could cross the great 
gulf that severs them from us, they could accomplish 
little for us. They could not bind up bleeding hearts; 
they could not wash stains from guilty souls; they 
could not infuse their own felicity into gaunt and 
joyless hearts; and they could not transport their 
own sweet atmosphere so as to heal the miasma of a 
polluted place, or the misery of a wretched home. 
But what they can not do, the Lord himself can do. 
Prayer is not a message to the moon. It is not a ery 
for help to the sun, or to the stars in their courses. 
It is a petition addressed to Him who made the sun, 
and moon, and stars. It is recourse to the ever- 
present and all-sufficient God. It is frailty flecing 
to omnipotence. It is misery at the door of mercy. 
It is worm Jacob at the lJadder’s foot, and that lad- 
der’s top in heaven. It is the dying thief beside a 
dying Savior, and the same paradise already open 
for them both. The mercy-seat is the ark of the 
covenant opened, and the legend over it, “‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given thee.” And prayer is just the ex- 
ploring eye and the believing hand selecting from 
the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ” the sweetest 
mercies and the costliest gifts. Jacob compared Jo- 
seph his son to a fruitful tree inside of a lofty fence; 
but though he grew in a ‘‘garden inclosed,” his 
growth was so luxuriant that his branches ran over 
the wall, and the wandering Ishmaelites and the 
hungry passengers shot their arrows and flung their 
missiles at the laden boughs, and caught up such 
clusters as fell outside the fence. The tree of life 
grows now in sucha garden. There is now an in- 
closure round it, but the branches run over the wall. 
High over our heads we may perceive the bending 
boughs, and such fragrant fruits as ‘‘ peace of con- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost, assurance of God’s 
love,” “ gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance”—and prayer is the arrow which detaches 
these from the boughs—the missile which brings 
these far-off fiuits, these lofty clusters, down to the 
dusty path, and the weary traveler's feet. Happy he 
whose believing prayer’is “like Jonathan’s bow, 
which never came empty back.” 


Erernity.—The flower fades, the heart withers, 
man grows old and dies, the world lies down in the 
sepulcher of ages, but time writes no wrinkles on the 
features of eternity. 

Eternity! Stupendous thought!—the ever-present 





now, unborn, undecaying, and undying—the endless 
chain, compassing the life of God—the golden thread, 
entwining the destinies of the universe! 

Earth has its beauties, but time shrouds them for 
the grave; its honors, they are but the sunshine of 
an hour; its palaces, they are but gilded sepulchers; 
its possessions, they are the toys of changing fortune; 
its pleasures, they are but bursting bubbles. Not so 
in the untried bourne. In the dwelling of the Al- 
mighty can come no footsteps of decay. Its day will 
know no darkening—unfading splendors forbid the 
approach of night. Its fountains will never fail— 
they are fresh from the eternal throne. Its glory 
will never wane, for there is the ever-present God. 
Its harmonies will never cease—exhaustless love sup- 
plies the song. Its youth will wear no age; yester- 
day, to-day, and forever the same, there shall be no 
winter there, with its blasting winds and blighting 
airs; no scorching heat to dry up life’s young blood. 
Spring, perpetual, is the season of eternity. Sick- 
ness shall not waste the frame; it shall bloom with 
immortal vigor. Hope shal] not pine in fear; fru- 
ition shall gladden faith. Energy shall not grow 
slack in service; the faculties shall not weary or 
decline. 

Eternity! shall I reap its pleasures or its pains? 
Shall I bear its cross or wear its crown? Shall I 
dwell in its palace-home or its pit of woe? Shall I 
hear its soothing harmonies, or its doleful discords? 
O thou Father of my spirit, spare me the horrors of 
those unending ages, where the furrows of time come 
not to the heart of anguish; where memory blots out 
no record of the guilty past, and sin sinks the soul in 
the depths of a morn nightless! Let thy life renew 
my being, and the present shall not be hopeless, nor 
the future joyless.— Christian Chronicle. 


First a ConNER AND THEN ALL.—When a sin is let 
in as a suppliant it remains in as a tyrant. The 
Arabs have a fable of a miller who one day was 
startled by a camel’s nose thrust in the window of 
the room where he was sleeping. ‘It is very cold 
outside,” said the camel; ‘I only want to get my 
nose in.” The nose was let in—then the neck—and 
finally the whole body. Presently the miller began 
to be extremely inconvenienced at the ungainly com- 
panion he had obtained in a room certainly not large 
enough for both. “If you are inconvenienced, you 
may leave,” said the camel; “as for myself, I shall 
stay where I am.” There are many such camels 
knocking at the human heart. Take, for instance, 
compliance with a single worldly custom, e. g., danc- 
ing. First the custom creeps humbly to the door of 
the heart, and says, “‘ Let me in—what am I but 
putting one foot before another—certainly you do 
not object to music, and I would not for the world 
have a full band.” So in comes the nose of the 
camel; and it is not long before the entire body 
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follows. The Christian then finds his heart occupied 
in full figure by the very vice which a little while 
before peeped in so meekly. ‘“ Being up,” it says to 
him, “all night at a ball, with the eyes dazzled by 
light and the ears stunned with a full band, interferes, 
you say, with your private devotions. So it does. 


But your private devotions will have to go, for I will 
not.”— Episcopal Recorder. 


Our Lire’s Voracine.—I love to contemplate this 
life, this world, and all my passage through it; and 
to compare it to the ocean, and to the mariner urging 
his way across its troubled and ever-varying waters; 
and then to consider heaven as being faintly shad- 
owed by the port or haven where reside the dear- 
est friends or kindred of the voyager, and where 
his heart and best affections are continually flying, 
and where he fain would himself be. O my blessed 
Jesus, now and then 

* By faith I see that land, 
That port of endless rest;” 


and every glimpse I am able to catch through the 
mists and clouds of frail mortality, only serves to 
endear that land to my soul, and to make me still 
more desirous to be gone. And can it be that I 
shall fall short of it? O, no; for it is God the Holy 
Ghost who hath given me a desire to depart from 
sin and from a sinful world, to be with Christ, which 
is far better. I will then endeavor to “expand the 
wings of faith,” and to urge on my course home- 
ward, still trusting 
«That I shall reach the heavenly shore, 
Where sins and pain distress no more.” 


Turn Away Mine Eves.—A Spartan youth once 
held acenser to Alexander, while that monarch of- 
fered a sacrifice to the gods. In the midst of the 
ceremonial a burning coal fell on the bared arm of 
the youth, causing him intense pain. But he neither 
moved nor spoke, so resolved was he not to disturb 
the royal worshiper by his cries. 

It is for such fixed constancy as this, only in a bet- 
ter service, that David sighed. He wished the at- 
tractions of his divine Lord to fasten so intensely 
upon his affections, that none of the allurements of 
the visible world may have power to charm even his 
senses. “ Turn away mine eyes from beholding van- 
ity,” he cries. Sagacious David! He knew that if 
his affections were kept pure, his senses must be 
restrained. Sad experiences had taught him that the 
senses are the portals through which sinful objects 
march into the citadel of the soul. Hence, he pru- 
dently sought for such a fixedness of the mind upon 
God, as should completely preoccupy its attention, 
and render his senses dead to the charms of sin in 
the visible world. 


Tue GLtow-Worm.—I have been turning glow- 
worms to a use this evening which no naturalist 
ever thought of—reading the Psalms by their cool, 
green radiance. Each letter became clear and legi- 
ble, making me feel deeply and gratefully the inner 
life of the Psalmist’s adoration: ‘‘O Lord, how man- 
ifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy goodness.” One verse 
shone while the rest of the page was dark. Patience 
alone was needed. Line by line the whole Psalm 





grew bright. What a lesson and consolation to me, 
in my journey through this world! The cool, se- 
questered paths of the Gospel are studded with 
glow-worms. I have only to stoop to find them.— 
Willmott. 

Wuicu was THE Greatest Foor?—Bishop Hall, 
in a sermon preached upon his ecightieth birthday, 
relates the following story: There was a certain lord 
who kept a fool in his house, as many great lords did 
in those days, for their amusement; to whom this 
lord gave a staff, and charged him to keep it till he 
met with one who was a greater fool than himself; 
and if he met with such a one, to deliver it over to 
him. 

Not many years after his lordship fell sick; sick 
unto death. His fool went to see him, and was told 
by his sick lord that he must now shortly leave him. 
“ And whither will you go?” said the fool. “Into 
another world,” was the reply. “But when will 
your lordship come again? within a month?” “No.” 
“ Within a year?” “No.” “ Whenthen?” ‘ Never.” 
‘But what provision have you made for your enter- 
tainment when you go hence?” ‘ None at all,” was | 
the reply. ‘No! none at all! Here, take my staff | 
then, my lord. Are you going away forever, and 
made no provision for your journey? Take my staff! 
Sor Iam not guilty of such folly!” 

“O Thou that would’st not have 

One wretched sinner die, 

Who died’st thyself, my soul to save 
From endless misery! 

Show me the way to shun 
Thy dreadful wrath severe; 

That when thon comest on thy throne, 
I may with joy appear!” 

Curistian Cuarity.—When a rosebud is formed, 
if the soil is soft and the sky is genial, it is not long 
before it bursts; for the life within is so abundant 
that it can no longer contain it all—but in blossomed 
brightness and swimming fragrance it must needs | 
let forth its joy, and gladden all the air. And if, 
when thus ripe, it refused to expand, it would quickly 
rot at heart, and die. And Christian charity is just 
piety with its petals fully spread, developing itself, 
and making it a happier world. The religion which 
fancies that it loves God, when it never evinces love 
to its brother, is not piety but a poor mildewed the- 
ology—a dogma with a worm in its heart. 

Surnine Curistrans.—Learn a lesson from the sun. 
It shines both far and near; it does not pour its 
beams all into one sunny valley, or on one bright 
land. No; it journeys on from shore to shore; pours 
its rich beams upon the wide ocean; on the torrid 
sands of Africa and the icy coasts of Greenland. 
Go you and do likewise. Shine as lights in the 
world. 

Shine in your closet in secret prayer. Shine in 
your family; that without the word you may gain 
their souls. Shine in your town; that when you 
mingle with the crowd, it may be as if an angel 
shook his wings. Shine in the world. O, let your 
heart’s desire and prayer be, that every soul may be 
saved. Be like Christ himself, who is not willing 
that any should perish. Labor by night and by day, 
at home and abroad, to save immortal souls from 
perishing in the lake of eternal agony. 
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Stems, Witerary, Scieniific, and Religions. 


Java.—Some thirty years ago there was not a | religious and literary periodicals of the country, and 
single native Christian in the island of Java; now | he had gained for himself a very large reputation, 


there are upward of athousand. In India, also, the 
cause of Christian missions is making rapid head- 
way. A veteran missionary there says: ‘‘ Temples 
are falling into ruins, and Bramins are sinking into 
poverty. Indigenous schools are springing up in all 
directions. I have found the Scriptures distributed 
by me last year daily read in the schools. Women 
have thrown aside their fear, and implored books for 
men, children, and grandchildren. I have preached 
on the platform of temples, and Juggernaut’s car 
has been my place for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures.” 


| Men, not Money, Wantep.—The London Record 
| says that the large receipts of the religious societies 
| in the past year show that the first want, at the pres- 
| ent moment, is not of money, but of that which 
money can not supply. Human agents, whose lips 
the live coal from the altar has touched, are chiefly 
needed. From the willingness of the people to give, 
| larger sums could be raised than are at present, if 
the societies could but say, ‘‘ We have found the right 
men—do you provide us with the necessary money.” 


Tue Cost or War.—From Parliamentary returns 
it appears that the expenditure of England during 
the war, from 1803 to 1815, inclusive, amounted to 
£1,159,729,256, or close upon five thousand, eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars. In the last years of that war 
the expenditure run thus: £103,421,538 in the year 
1812; £120.952,657 in 1818; £116,848,889 in 1814; and 
£116,.491,051 in 1815—in which last year the cam- 
paign commenced in April and finished at Waterloo 
in June. 


Musx.—The Empress Josephine was very fond of 


perfumes. and, above all, of musk. Her dressing- 
room at Malmaison was filled with it in spite of Na- 
poleon’s frequent remonstrances. Forty years have 
elapsed since her death, and the present owner of 
Malmaison has had the walls ofthat dressing-room 
repeatedly washed and painted; but neither scrub- 
bing, aquafortis, nor paint has been able to remove 
the smell of the good Empress’s musk, which con- 
tinues as strong as if the bottle which contained it 
had been but yesterday removed. 


Ancient Marne Law.—Among the ancient Ger- 
mans, some two thousand years ago, there was a 
tribe or nation called the Suevians, who would not 
suffer wine to be brought into their territory, be- 
cause, said they, it enervates the mind and unfits 
the body for exercise or labor. Yet these men were 
classed among barbarians by the Romans. 


Jostan Hotsroox.—Mr. Josiah Holbrook, long fa- 
vorably known in the scientific world, was accident- 
ally drowned near Lynchburg, Va., on the 17th of 
June. He had been in that place several months 
searching for geological specimens, and is supposed 
to have fallen from a high ledge into the river, as his 
body was found in the stream beneath the ledge. 
For many years he was a contributor to the leading 





especially as a geologist and mineralogist. His learn- 


| ing and information in these departments of science 


were varied and extensive. 

Gutta Percua ror Seats.—A correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Chronicle says: “Every one finds 
great difficulty in keeping garden-seats more than 
a year without constant painting. Gutta percha, 
thinly laid on, and turned round the sides and nailed, 
will last forever; it looks garden-like, and costs no 
more than one painting.” 

SaLt your Curmneys.—In building chimneys put 
a quantity of salt into the mortar with which the 
intercourses of the brick are to be laid. The effect 
will be that there will never be any accumulation of 
soot inthatchimney. The philosophy is thus stated: 
The salt in the portion of mortar which is exposed 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere every damp 
day. The soot thus becoming damp, falls down to 
the fireplace. 

Arasio Custom.—The houses of the Arabs are 
never without lights. They burn lamps, not only 
all the night long, but in all the inhabited apart- 
ments of the house. This custom is so well estab- 
lished in the east, that the poorest people would 
rather retrench part of their food than neglect it, 


Nomser or Staves 1n THE Wortp.—The African 
Institute at Paris—an association for the diffusion of 
civilization and Christian light in Africa—has re- 
cently issued a circular which gives the number of 
blacks held in slavery in different countries as seven 
and a half millions; of which 3,095,000 are in the 
United States, 3,250,000 in Brazil, 900,000 in the 
Spanish colonies, 85,000 in the Holland colonies, 140,- 
000 in the republics of Central America, and 30,000 
in European establishments in Africa. 


DamacE From Insects.—It is estimated by the 
most experienced agriculturists in the country, that 
the span worm and caterpillar damage our crops to 
the amount of $100,000 annually. More damage is 
done by these insects to America than all the com- 
bined armies and navies of Europe have perpetrated 
from April to November. The damage committed 
in France in one year upon wheat, grapes, and pota- 
toes by these insects is estimated as greater than that 
which would pay Napoleon’s campaign to Moscow. 


Tinninc.—According to Becquerel, well-cleansed 
vessels of iron and copper may be tinned by dipping 
them into a solution of the double salt of chlorid of 
tin and sodium, at the heat of 160 degrees, assisted 
by moistening them first with a dilute solution of 
the chlorid of zine applied with a brush, or by dip- 
ping them into it. 

Wisconsin Common Scnoots.—The common school 
system of Wisconsin has a fund of one million dol- 
lars, and lands which when sold will increase it to 
five millions. There are 3,000 school districts in the 
state; $104,082 were expended last year for teachers’ 
wages. During 1853 the number of children in the 
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state between the ages of five and twenty years was 
135,500; of whom 108,800, or nearly four-fifths, at- 
tended school. Five years ago, of 70,567 children, 
only 82,714, or less than one-half, attended school. 
Merunopist Bisuicat InstitTutE.—Whole number 
of students the past year, 88; 21 have united with 
the various annual conferences. Whole amount of 
income for the year was $2,093; an increase of $487 
over last year’s receipts. The only charge made 
upon the students is sixteen cents per week upon 
those who occupy furnished rooms in the Institute, 
and one dollar per year for those who room out, to 
defray incidental expenses. Rev. J. W. Merrill, 
A. M., of the New England conference, takes the 


professorship made vacant by the resignation of. 


Bishop Baker. 


MetuopisM IN THE WeEst.—The total number of 
members in the Methodist Episcopal Church within 
the bounds of the Pittsburg, Erie, Ohio, North Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Kentucky, Indiana, North-Western In- 
diana, South-Eastern Indiana, North Indiana, South- 
ern Illinois, Illinois, and Rock River conferences, is 
about 280,000 members. The traveling preachers 
number 1,688, and the local preachers 2,529. The 
state of Ohio, which has the Pittsburg and Erie con- 
ferences partly, and the Ohio, North Ohio, and Cin- 
cinnati conferences wholly within its territorial lim- 
its, has a Methodist population of about 118,000; of 
local preachers 918, and of traveling preachers 642. 

ALLEGHANY CoLLEGE.—There were twelve gradu- 
ates this year. Rev. Samuel Wakefield, author of a 
treatise on grammar, music, etc., and a member of 
the Pittsburg conference, received the degree of D. D. 


Professor Clarke, in consequence of declining health, 
resigned his position in the College. Dr. Baker con- 
tinues President. 


Onto Westryan University.—The graduating 
class for the year numbered six. The number of 
students in attendance during the year was, in the 
collegiate course proper 188, in the Biblical depart- 
ment 42, and in the scientific course 369: total, 594. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. John H. 
Power, of the North Ohio conference. Dr. Thomson, 
the President, sailed for England, July 22d, to attend 
to the purchase of books for the library, Mr. Stur- 
gess having given for that object, as our readers will 
remember, the princely sum of $10,000. 

GrENESEE CoLLEGE.—The Commencement exercises 
took place June 29. The new President—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Cummings—delivered his inaugural address. 
There are five graduates. The College received dur- 
ing the year a private bequest amounting to $15,000. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on Professor 
Kingsley, of Alleghany College, on Rev. J.O. Church, 
of Tennessee, and on a Rev. Mr. Goeter, of Phil- 
adel phia. 

Miami University, Oxrorp, 0.—Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, at the late Commencement, resigned the Presi- 
dency of this institution because he was unable to 
live on the salary given him—$1,400 a year. He 
wished $1,800. The salaries of the presidents of 
our western colleges do not, in any instance, we 
think, exceed $1,500 a year. There were 28 gradu- 
ates, and a total attendance of students for the year 
of 260 students. Dr. M’Guffey, of the University of 





Virginia, was elected to the vacant presidency, but 
there is no likelihood of his accepting it. 


Westeyvan University at MippLetown.—The 
Commencement exercises took place July 81st. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on 29 young men who 
had completed the academic course. Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Bishop Janes, Dr. R. S. Foster, 
Dr. Bethune, and G. G. Reynolds, Esq. 


Dickinson CoLiEGE, CaRLIsLE, Penn.—Seventeen 
young men graduated on Commencement day, July 
18th. Two of the young men—J. B. Perrie, of Ma- 
ryland, and Otis Gibson, of New York—go out as 
missionaries to China. Professor Wentworth re- 
signed his position in the College, and goes out with 
these young men to China, and will act as superin- 
tendent of the Methodist mission there. Professor 
W. GC. Wilson, of West Chester, Penn., takes Dr. 
Wentworth’s place; and Professor Blumenthal, hav- 
ing resigned his position as teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages, is succeeded by a Mr. Schemm, of Philadel- 
phia. At the commencement of the next session, in 
September, the institution will begin to avail itself 
of the interest of its endowment fund of $100,000, 
now amply secured. 


Inp1ana Aspury University.—There were thir- 
teen graduates at the late Commencement, and a 
finer class of young men we never witnessed at any 
Commencement of any other college. Nine of them 
design devoting themselves to the noble work of the 
ministry. Rev. L. W. Berry, D. D., presented his 
resignation as President of the institution, to take 
effect at once. Rev. E. E. E. Bragdon, A. M., of the 
Ohio University, Athens, was elected to the profess- 
orship of Latin; Rev. B. H. Nadal, A. M., of Bal- 
timore, to the chair of English Literature; and Rev. 
J. 8. Ferris, of Newcastle, Ia., to the Adjunct Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature, and to the princi- 
palship of the Preparatory Department. Neil Dow, 
the great Maine Temperance lecturer, was honored 
with the degree of LL. D. from the Board of Trus- 
tees. The. total number of students for the year 
was 399. 


M’Kenpreer Cottecsr, LeBAnon, Itt.—Commence- 
ment July 5th; six graduates. The honorary de- 
gree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Edward Cooke, 
of Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 


Norta-Western University, Cnicaco, Inr.—An 
endowment fund of $250,000 is in a fair way of being 
speedily secured. Rev. Abel Stevens, of the Na- 
tional Magazine, and Rev. W. D. Godman, formerly 
Principal in the Worthington Female Seminary, have 
been elected to professorships, but we have seen no 
notification of their acceptance. 


ExpPensivE Work.—Every shell fired by an army 
during siege operation costs, with the powder with 
which the mortar is charged, the sum of eight dol- 
lars—enough to support a poor family for a fortnight. 


Massacuvsetts Boots anp Ssors.—The Boston 
Atlas, in an article upon the vast extent of leather 
manufactures of Massachusetts, says: ‘‘To give an 
idea of the magnitude of this trade, it will be suffi- 
cient to state that Massachusetts makes every year 
nearly two pairs of shoes for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States.” That is, 48,000,000 pairs. 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sketcues or WesteRN Metnopism, by Rev. James 
B. Finley, referred to in our last number, is a work 
which will outsell and outcirculate any thing that 
has yet been given by the ‘* Old Chief” to the public. 
It goes back to the period of no churches in the west, 
and it tells how, aided by the Spirit of God, the 
truth spread over mountains, through fields and for- 
ests, till the little company became a great one, and 
the work of the Lord was magnified in all the land. 
The work opens with the autobiography of Rev. 
William Burke, one of the earliest of the western 
Methodist preachers, and who still survives, and is 
a resident of Cincinnati. Then we have sketches 
of Poythress, M’Henry, Scott, Kobler, Lakin, Sale, 
Parker, Axley, Oglesby, Beauchamp, Strange, Big- 
elow, Bascom, Raper, Phillips, Poe, and others who 
have figured largely in the pioneer efforts of early 
Methodism in this valley. Among the miscellaneous 
chapters we notice accounts respecting the Western 
Book Concern, First Methodist Churches in Ohio, 
An Indian Camp Meeting, Conversion of a Cruel 
Master, Conversion of an Inspector-General, Pioneer 
Women, etc. The editor of the volume—Rev. W. 
P. Strickland, D. D.—has done his work up in first- 
class style. We assure our friends who may purchase 
the volume that they will devour it with avidity, 
and ask for more of the same sort. Cincinnati: On 
sale by Swormstedt & Poe. 


Sunny Memories or Foreren Lanps, in two duo- 
decimo volumes, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, is one of 
the multitude of books of travel that the generality 
of readers will find pleasure and profit in perusing. 
Her name has been made world-wide by Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and thousands upon thousands who have read 
the “‘ Cabin” will be eager to see and read the “‘ Sunny 
Memories.” They will not, we think, be disap- 
pointed. Written in that easy, almost negligent 
gracefulness of style for which Mrs. Stowe is fumed, 
the volume before us will find delighted readers alike 
in the city and in the cabin of the wilderness. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach & Keys, Fourth-street. 

Tue Gopry Pastor; or, Life of Rev. Jeremiah 
Hallock, of Canton, Conn.: to which is added a Sketch 
of the Life of Rev. Moses Haliock, of Plainfield, Mass., 
by Rev. Cyrus Yale, is a neat duodecimo volume of 
three hundred pages, giving some cf the leading 
events in the lives of two eminent laborers in the 
great revival experienced by most of the Presbyterian 
Churches in New England at the beginning of the 
present century. The record of ministerial experi- 
ence given, of joy and sorrow, light and darkness, 
encouragement and depression, is so faithful that it 
must meet a response in many a bosom. Among 
the peculiarities which struck us in reading the vol- 
ume, is the prominence given to the doctrine that 
children should be converted to God, and that every 
minister should labor, not simply for the conversion 
of his own children, but for those of his neighbors 





Hotices, 


and friends constantly. New York: American Tract 
Society; Cincinnati: Seely Wood, Walnut-street above 
Fourth. 


Ture Sacrep LITERATURE OF THE Lorp's PrareER, 
by Rev. A. A. Jimeson, M. D., is a volume which 
Christian readers will find it profitable to peruse. 
Its discussion of the Lord’s Prayer is, in some re- 
spects, novel, and is, in all respects, able and in- 
structive. The devotional spirit pervading its pages, 
together with the pure, evangelical doctrines incul- 
cated, can not fuil to aid the Christian in his progress 
in the divine life. Cincinnati: Applegate & Co., 
Main-street, below Columbia. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFiIcERS AND STUDENTS OF 
Brookvitte Correce, Brookville, Ja., for the Year 
1853-54.—Rev. John W. Locke, A. M., President, 
assisted by six teachers. Females—collegiate depart- 
ment, 88; academic, 14: males—collegiate, 42; aca- 
demic, 85: primary department, 44. Total, 173. 


CATALOGUE OF THE XENIA FEMALE ACADEMY AND 
Cot.E@1aTE InsTITUTE shows an attendance for the 
year past of 114 students. Rev. Asbury Lowrey, 
A. M., the former Principal, having resigned, Rev. 
Mansfield French now occupies that position. The 
institution, though just beginning its carcer, is one 
well worthy of patronage. A fine lithograph of the 
seminary buildings accompanies the Catalogue. 


Towa ConFERENCE Seminary.—Rev. Samuel M. 
Fellows, A. M., Principal, assisted by six teachers. 
Students—gentlemen, 104; ladies, 57: total, 161. 


TwELFtH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE WESLEYAN 
Femate Coiyece, Cincinnati.—Rev. P. B. Wilber, 
A. M., President. Mrs. Mary C. Wilber, Governess. 
Eighteen other teachers are employed. Students for | 
the year in the collegiate department, 159; in pre- 
paratory, 254; in the primary, 66: total, 479. 


First ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
CrassicaL InstiTuTE, for the Year 1854-55—Rev. E. 
8. Lippitt, A. M., Principal. Students, 41. 


WesLeyan Femare CotieciaTE Institute, Wil- 
mington, Del.—Rev. G. Loomis, A. M., President, 
assisted by twelve teachers. Total number of stu- 
dents for the year, 184. 


Marve Westeyan Seminary, Kent's Hill, Me.— | 
Henry P. Torsey, A. M., Principal, aided by ten 
teachers. Average attendance per term of gentle- 
men, 100; ladies, 72: total, 172. 

Sixtn ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE ILLINo1s Con- 
FERENCE FemMaLE Co.iecE, Jacksonville, Jil.—Rev. 
J. F. Jaquess, A. M., President, assisted by nine 
teachers. Senior class, 18; collegiate classes, 71; aca- 
demic, 124; primary, 42: total, 255. 

Waite Water Femare Coirece, Centerville, Ja.— 
Rev. Cyrus Nutt, A. M., President, with five assistant 
teachers. Ladies, 137; gentlemen, 149: total, 286. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


Danerve.— I’m an old fellow,” says Cowper, in 
one of his letters to Hurd, “ but I had once my danc- 
ing days as you have now; yet I could never find that 
I could learn half so much of a woman’s real char- 
acter by dancing with her as by conversing with her 
at home, where I could observe her behavior at the 
table, at the fireside, and in all the trying cireum- 
stances of domestic life. We are all good when we 
are pleased, but she is a good woman who wants no 
fiddle to sweeten her.” 

A Sxeptio’s Creep.—A skeptical young man one 
day conversing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, ob- 
served, that he would believe nothing which he could 
not understand. “Then, young man, your creed 
will be the shortest of any man’s I know.” 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE PrratE.—Alex- 
ander the Great asked a pirate, who hand been taken 
prisoner, and was brought before him, why he was so 
daring as to infest the seas, and commit depredations 
in such a shameful manner? ‘ For my own private 
advantage, as you do,” replied the pirate; ‘ but as I 
only employ a single galley, I am called a pirate: 
whereas you, because you make your excursions with 
your whole fleet, are called a king!” Alexander was 
so pleased with the boldness, and, probably, the jus- 
tice, of the man's answer, that he immediately or- 
dered him to be set at liberty. 


ALL GoNE outT.—A gentleman having appointed to 
meet his friend on particular business, went to his 
house and knocked at the door, which was opened by 
aservant girl. He informed her he wanted her mas- 
ter. ‘*He is gone out, sir,’ says she. ‘Then your 
mistress will do,” said the gentleman. “She is gone 
out, too,” said the girl. ‘‘ My business is of conse- 
quence,” returned he: “is your master’s son at home?” 
“No sir; he is gone out.” ‘‘ That’s unlucky, indeed; 
but perhaps it may not be long before they return— 
I will step in and sit by your fire.” ‘“O, sir—the jire 
is gone out too!” said the girl. Upon which the gen- 
tleman bade her inform her master, that he did not 
expect to be received so coolly. 


A Sermwon.—A clergyman preaching a sermon on 
some particular patriarch, was extremely high in his 
panegyric, and spoke of him as far excelling every 
saint in the calendar. He took a view of the celes- 
tial hierarchy, but in vain; he could not assign to his 
saint a place worthy so many virtues as he possessed; 
every sentence ended thus: ‘‘ Where, then, can we 
place this great patriarch?” One of the congrega- 
tion, tired at last of the repetition, exclaimed, “‘ As I 
am going away, you may put him in my pew.” 


An ELecant Compiiwent.—A party were one night 


amusing themselves at the Duchess de Maine’s, with | 


finding ingenious differences between any two given 
subjects. ‘* What is the difference between me and a 
watch?” said the Duchess to the Cardinal de Polig- 
nac, who was present. ‘ A very material one, mad- 
am,” said the Cardinal; ‘“* when we look on a watch 
we remember the flight of time, but when we look 
on your grace we forget it.” 








A RepartEe.—A lady who gave herself great airs 
of importance, on being introduced to a gentleman 
for the first time, said, with much cool indifference, 
“T think, sir, I have seen you somewhere.” ‘“ Very 
likely,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ you may, ma’am; 
as I have often been there.” 

Frirenpiy Apvicre.—A lady desired Dr. Johnson to 
give his opinion of a work she had just written, add- 
ing, that if it would not do, she begged him to tell 
her, for she had other ¢rons in the fire; and in case of 
its not being likely to succeed, she could bring out 
something else. ‘‘ Then,” said the Doctor, after turn- 
ing over a few leaves, ‘I advise you, madam, to put 
it where your irons are.” 

Retort on Pore.—The above celebrated poet is 
said to have been once severely retorted upon. A 
question arose in company respecting the reading of 
@ passage with or without a note of interrogation. 
Pope rather arrogantly asked one gentleman if he 
knew what a note of interrogation was. ‘ Yes, sir: it 
is @ little crooked thing that asks questions.” Pope 
himself was crooked and deformed, and small in 
stature. 

A Peck or Dirt.—Lord Chesterfield one day at an 
inn where he dined complained very much that the 
plates and dishes were very dirty. The waiter with 
a degree of pertness observed, that it is said every 
one must eat a peck of dirt before he dies. “That 
may be true,” said Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ but no one is 
obliged to eat it all at one meal.” 

A Sare Hivine-prace.—A noble lady, who being 
asked where her husband was, when he lay concealed 
for having been deeply concerned in a conspiracy, 
resolutely answered, ‘‘I have hid him.” This frank 
confession drew her before the king, who told her, 
nothing but discovering where her lord was con- 
cealed could save her from torture. ‘ And will that 
do, sir?” says the lady. The king replied that he had 
given his word for it. ‘‘ Then,” says she, “ J have 
hid him in my heart—there you'll find him.” The 
noble answer charmed her enemies, and turned aside 
the king’s resentment. 

Tur Crookep Tree.—Have you noticed that tree 
in the corner of the yard? When very young it was 
bent down to the earth and imbedded there. It then 
shot up again, but it is now forever deformed. ‘The 
sun may shine, the dew and the rain may fall, but 
the tree will never be straight. So bad habits, once 
fixed, are hard things to root out. 

Tue Beauty or Deatu.—Sometimes selfishness is 
merged in that ‘‘ perfect love which casteth out fear.” 
An English East Indiaman on the coast of Cornwall 
was recently wrecked. The captain, finding there 
was no hope of saving his daughters, who were on 
board the ship, took them on his knees, and said: 
“ My children, we will die together.” 

Reiie1on.—How admirable is that religion, which, 
while it seems to have in view only the felicity of 
another world, is at the same time the highest happi- 


| ness of this!—Montesquieu. 
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Evitor’ 


Nota Bene To ovr Frienps.—It is not fully un- 
derstood that our last form has to be put to press 
one month before the date of its issue. This has 
always been done; but it now becomes especially 
necessary in order to give time to print and bind the 
number we issue, and to get off our editions for Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago at an early date in the 
month. If our friends will notice this fact, it will 
explain to them why their favors often obtain atten- 
tion a month later than they sometimes expect. 

The editor has been decidedly “ under the weather,” 
in fact, ‘‘ under” the doctor, for a week or two; but, 
by the good providence of God, is able to wield his 
pen again, although with rather an unsteady hand. 

Our readers all over the country will have marked 
the past as “the hot summer.” Verily, if frying be 
a process by which ideas may be generated, ideas 
hot and sissing ought to have been radiating from 
us; for we have a very distinct recollection of en- 
during something of that nature for two or more 
months, while the thermometer was sticking with 
dogged pertinacity at the high figure of 94 degrees @ 
103 degrees. Nor were we allowed much time for 
“our ideas to cool.” Our country readers, who 
groaned through a few hot hours in midday, for the 
most part, were blessed with cool and refreshing 
nights and mornings; but, alas! upon us came no 
such boon. The sun, it is true, went down; but be- 
hind him he left a thousand radiators of heat, to 
make the night uncomfortable as he had made the 
day. As from our window we looked out upon the 
heated paving-stones that lined the streets, and the 
huge piles of “‘ brick and mortar” that hedged in 
our vision, and felt the glow of the hot air against 
our cheeks, what visions of shady groves and cool- 
ing streams tantalized our imagination! 

But after all our complaints, how much better is 
the natural than the moral world, and how much 
more tolerable its evils! 

Tue Present Numser.—Our valued contributors 
have furnished for the present month, we believe, an 
unusual variety of original articles. If there are 
not many of our readers pleased with every article, 
we think there are few who will not find some ar- 
ticles to their taste. At the commencement of the 
year, we supposed we had excellent arrangements 
made for a supply of choice English magazines, and 
intended to regale our readers with choice articles 
from them. But, alas! 


*‘ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


After a few months we were doomed to a great dis- 
appointment, by the disappearance of our agent and 


the non-arrival of our European periodicals. The 
difficulty, we trust, is now remedied; and the capital 
article upon Laurence Sterne, his history, genius, 
and vices, is, to our readers, the first fruit of this 
new arrangement. Other articles, as our columns 
allow, will follow in due season. 

Ovr Enoravines.— West Point is from an original 


$ Gable. 


| sketch taken from the east bank of the Hudson river. 

It was drawn by Mr. Tice, a fine landscape painter, 
in one of his summer rambles, and was some time 
since presented by him to the editor. Mr. Wellstood 
has reproduced it in fine style. West Point is noted 
as being the site of the Military Academy of the 
United States, which was established in 1802. It 
occupies, as may be seen from the engraving, an ele- 
vated plain, terminating on the river-side by a steep 
bank which slopes down to the water, while in the 
rear the mountains “slope away upward” till the 
clouds seemed pillowed on their tops. At the Point 
the river makes a sharp angle, and thus washes two 
sides of the plateau, thus giving a beautiful view 
both up and down the river. The up view is, how- 
ever, soon obstructed, as the river winds through the 
narrows among the high hills which rise with precip- 
itous abruptness from the water’s edge. The build- 
ings erected for the Academy are upon a princely 
scale, blending magnificence with utility; and every 
facility for the most thorough military and scientific 
instruction is enjoyed by the cadets. The annual 
appropriation for the support of the Academy is 
about $160,000—enough to found and endow a college 
in some part of the country every year! All this out- 
lay is simply for the purpose of educating some two 
hundred and fifty young men in the science of war! 
How much more glorious would it be if our ‘ model 
republic” would devote that annual expenditure of 
$160,000 to the establishment of a university in some 
one of our rapidly multiplying new states and ter-. 
ritories! 

West Point has also played no unimportant part 
in our national history. High up in the mountain, 
and crowning the summit of one of the hills that 
stand out from the ridge, is ‘‘old Fort Putnam.” It 
is nearly six hundred feet above the river. Silence 
and decay now mark the spot of this once formidable 
fortress. Its ruins, however, even now convey a 
pretty correct idea of this fortress among the rocks, 
and of the impregnable barrier its ramparts once 
presented. Here also, or at the narrows discernible 
above the Point, the massive iron chain was extended 
across the river to prevent the British vessels from 
ascending the Hudson. This place also was sig- 
nalized by the treachery of Arnold. He stipulated 
for its surrender to the British; but his plans were 
providentally thwarted, and he, loaded with the 
curses of his country, took refuge with her enemy, 
while the accomplished Andre fell the victim of the 
infernal plot. 

Our other engraving—“ The Believer’s Vision ”— 
is a design that eppeals to the faith and hope of the 
Christian. The fair one, having read of the better 
country described in the blessed volume, lying open 
upon the stand, has fallen into a gentle slumber, 
and in her dreams is enjoying the vision of angels 
come down from God to beckon her home to their 
blissful abode. No wonder that the smile of joy 
beams upon her countenance! No wonder that a 
gleam of the glory of the better land seems playing 
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all over her features. Who would nof join in the 
exclamation, 
«* Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, O take me to your care; 
Speed to your own courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgin white.” 

By the way, we ought long since to have noticed 
the fact that. Mr. F. E. Jones, one of our principal 
engravers, has removed to Cincinnati, and established 
himself in the engraving and picture-printing busi- 
ness, on the south-east corner of Main and Fourth 
btreets. My. Jones can be relied upon to execute, not 
only. promptly hut faithfully, all orders in his line. 
And here we are‘again reminded of a beautiful cer- 
tificate of pemelp executed by Mr. J. for the 
Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
beautiful impression of which has been on our table 
some days, and ought to have been noticed elsewhere. 
It is a superb affuir, and not only the Board but the 
friends of the tract cause generally, we think, will be 
more than pleased with it. 

Miscettany.—Not long since an. old veteran—in 
the itinerant ranks we mean—dropped into our sanc- 


tum. Under him, as presiding elder, w,received our: 


recommendation to the conference over-eleyen years 
since. Notwithstanding threescore and ten years 
have been numbered in his earthly pilgrimage, more 
than two score of which have been spent in the min- 
istry, his form is still erect, his step elastic and firm, 
and his heart seemed still warm and genial in its 
impulses. A few years had passed since we had seen 
him, or been apprised of his history. Alas, these 
have been years of bereavement and sorrow! Chil- 
dren were first taken away, and then the companion 
of his pilgrimage for more than half a century—his 
helper and counselor; the sharer of his joy and sor- 
row, whose sympathies had often soothed his troubled 
heart, whose counsel had often lightened up the path 
of duty, and whose pious trust had often made more 
plain the way of faith, was laid low in death. The 


tale of sorrow touched the sympathies of our heart. | 


But when the old man spoke of the triumphant 
death of his companion—of the glory of that closing 
scene, when he bowed over her dying form, and she 
put up her hand, then cold with approaching death, 
and gently smoothing his forehead, said, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still; I will wait your coming, it will not be long,” 
we could not but feel that he had been blessed in her 
death as he had in her life. As the old man closed 
his narration, struggling with uncontrollable emo- 
tion and his face bathed in tears, he cast his eye up- 
ward and exclaimed, “ Yes, my dear, ‘it will not be 
long.’” 

This reminds us of an anecdote we heard Mr. Cor- 
deroy, we think it was, tell in a missionary speech 
some years ago, of the first convert to Christianity 
among the Ashantees, by the Wesleyan missionaries. 
Disease had fallen upon him, and death had marked 
him for his victim. One morning, after the evening 
lecture, he sent this message to the missionary, “I 
hear you preached about heaven last night. I could 
not be there to hear you; but I am going to heaven 
itself, and when I get there I will, first of all, go to 
my Savior and fall down before him, and thank him 
that he died to redeem me, and then sent the mis- 


sionary to tell me of heaven; then I will come back | 





and sit down by heaven’s gate till I see you come, 
and I will take you by the hand and lead you to the 
Savior, and tell him you are the man that first told 
me of his love.” 

Dreams Occasined by Sensations.—In our last num- 
ber we gave a specimen of ghost-seeing, illustrating 
the relation between excited conceptions and ghostly 
appearances. Just now, as we are wanting a little 
matter to fill out our Table, an incident occurs to us, 
showing the relation between dreams and sensations, 
experienced while we are asleep. A friend of ours 
was down from an attack of scarlet fever, and his 
throat was in the highest state of inflammation. 
Falling into a slumber, he dreamed his wife had 
spilled a box of pins into his mouth; and in one ter- 
ribly complicated mass, with their points sticking 
out in every direction, they were clogging up his throat 
and piercing it in a thousand places. As a kind 
hand would carefully abstract a portion of them, 
others would fall down into their. place, and thus, if 
possible, increase the difficulty. The sick man seemed 
to be in the most intense agony, and, with a convul- 
sive effort, awoke from his sleep. His first effort was 
to hunt for the pins in his throat, and it was long be- 
fore he could be convinced that the accident had not 
really happened to him. 

Gems From M. F. Tuprrer.—If thou see thy friend 
to be selfish, thou canst not be sure of his honesty. 

Reason is the follower of faith, where he may not 
be precursor. 

Man counteth his own guesses truth, but the no- 
tions of another are his scorn. 

The root of all wholesome thought is knowledge of 
thyself. 

The soul, after soaring for a while around the cloud- 
capped Andes of reflection, glad in its conscious im- 
mortality, leaveth a world behind, to dare at one 
bold flight the broad Atlantic to another. 

God, pervading all, is in all things the mystery of 
each. 

Sin is a sore, and folly is a fever; touch them ten- 
derly for healing. 

The cold, unsympathizing heart never gained a 
good. 

A rough diamond is better than the polished paste. 

Few, but full of understanding, are the books of 
the library of God. 

The cheapest pleasures are the best; and nothing 
is more costly than sin. 

If the mind is wearied by study, or the body worn 
with sickness, it is well to lie fallow for a while, in 
the vacancy of sheer amusement; but when prosper- 
ing in health, and the intellect can soar untired, to 
seek uninstructive pleasure is to slumber on the 
couch of indolence. 

A ship that saileth on every wind shall never reach 
her port. 

In all things is there a fitness; discord with discord 
hath its music. 

Ignorance of self shall bow down the spirit of a 
Solomon to idols. 

The swift to the race, and the strong to the burden, 
and the wise for right direction. 

There are thousands among men who heed not the 
leaning of their talents, but, cutting against the 
grain, toil on to no good end. 
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